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The Classical Review 


MAY 1904. 


THE Classical Association of England and 
Wales holds its first regular meeting at 
Oxford on Saturday, May 28. The serious 
business of the Saturday will be preceded 
by a véunion on the Friday evening, for 
which we understand the Schools have been 
secured. As the meeting takes place in the 
middle of the academical term, and as the 
heavy-witted railway corporation which con- 
trols the passage to the north-west persists 
in treating our two leading university towns 
as a couple of villages, it is to be feared that 
Cambridge will be but sparsely represented. 
But apart from this there is every reason to 
hope for a gathering which will repay the 
energetic and self-sacrificing efforts of the 
Oxford Secretary and Committee. Future 
meetings are, it would appear, most likely 
to be held in January : if, that is to say, the 
vote of the Oxford meeting confirms the 
preferences expressed by the members of the 
Association on the rival claims of January, 
July, and September, January being easily 
first and July easily last in the estimation 
of the majority of voters. Apropos of the 


Classical Association we take the opportunity | 


to ask our readers to correct a misprint in the 
report of the meeting on Dec. 19, C.2R. Feb., 
p. 67 fin., where Landor is alleged to have 
said that Euripides contained ‘more parch- 
ment than poetry’ instead of ‘ preachment.’ 
NO. CLIX. VOL. XVIII. 


The next volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
will be published early in June and will be 
the most interesting that has yet appeared. 
Among ‘plums’ may be mentioned the 
IlapOéveov of Pindar, the argument of 
Cratinus’ Arovvoadégavépos, the new frag- 
ment of Aristotle’s [porpemrixds, the ‘ New 
Sayings of Jesus’ and the ‘ Fragment of a 
lost gospel.’ It will also contain a fragment 
of one of the Hpitomes of Livy upon which 
Prof. J. 8S. Reid will contribute an article 
to the July number of the Classical Review. 


We learn from a note in the last number 
of the American Journal of Philology that 
the cause of its late appearance was a fire 
at the press which produces it. This 
reminds us only too painfully of the recent 
terrible loss to Italy and learning at Turin. 
It is the duty of every government to see 
that all precious MSS. are deposited in fire- 
proof buildings and the duty of scholars to 
support the photographic reproductions of 
such treasures to the utmost of their power. 


We are asked to state that Prof. A 
Gudeman has been appointed on the per- 
manent staff of the Latin Thesawrus and 
has removed from Cornell University to 


Munich. 
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FURTHER ADVERSARIA UPON THE FRAGMENTS OF EURIPIDES. 


(The numeration is Nauck’s 1889.) 


Euripides /r. 118 : 


mpocadovocat Tas €v avTpOLs, 
tamdracov, éacov ’A- 

xo pe oiv pidaow 

yoou 7dGov AaBeiv. 

The first line is excellently emended by 
Seidler to zpds Aidous oé rav ev avrpo.s, but 
his drdéravoov cannot be accepted. Read 
o.tomracov, which (after the preceding -s) 
is very near in minuscules, 


Fr. 188: 

GAN’ épot rbd: 
mavoat 8 é\€¢yywv, trodk€uwv 8’ eipovoiav 
doxe Tota?’ Taede Kat dokes ppoveiv, 
CKaTTWV, GpaV ynV, Toviots émiTTaTov: K.T.X. 

Zethus thus exhorts Amphion. oA€uov, 
which we have on the word of the copyist 
of Olympiodorus, is not only unmetrical, but 
also, as the context shews, quite alien to the 
sense. Valckenaer’s zoXeuiwy therefore 
does not mend matters. zomévwv (lern- 
stedt) is too narrow, in view of v. 4. The 
sense is best met by 

TWEevop é€vw Vv 5’ evpovaiarv. 
For rowir’ dede various suggestions have 
been offered. To them I venture to add 
Tour ~peroe. 

Fr. 206, 4-6: 

Words, says the speaker, are deceptive :— 

a ? > 4 
ds 8 edyAwooia 

Vika, Topos pev, GAAA Tyap Ta Tpdypara 

Kpetoow vopilw Tav Adywv dei ore. 

For dAAa yap ra of Stobaeus, Clem. Alex. 
has aAAa ye ra. The best sense and best 
account of the errors may be obtained 
from 

adda y’ avTa mpaypata 
xpeioow vO wile K.T.A. 

i.e. ‘always deem facts, in their nakedness, 
worth more than words.’ For dAAd ye see 
Adam on Plat. Rep. 331 B. 

Fr. 221 : 

ei 5€ ov THyou 
mene Eigas etrxe...du0v AaBov 
yevaixa wérpav Spiv peradrAdoowv dei. 

The most likely word to be lost is ov pp’ 
(i.e. from the group of letters—KECYP- 
MOMOY). The word is actually suggested 
by the context of Longinus (c. 40. 4). 





emt 6€ THs Tupopméevns tro Tov Tavpov 

Aipxys. 

[By the way I regret to see that Prof. 
Mahaffy, in Cunningham Memoirs, No. viii. 
p. 29 prints this fragment thus 

ei 8€ ov 


tvxou méps Ei~as efAy’ 6pod AaPwv .7.X. | 


Fr. 243: 
éXiyov aAxipov Sopu 

Kpetooov Tatparnyod pupiov otparevparos. 

Even orparyyé is no improvement. The 
adj. antithetic to dAxor is still to seek, and 
the statement is manifestly false. To Mat- 
thiae’s xaxavdpov and Schmidt’s rarewod I 
prefer katy gods (‘ despondent ’). 

Fr. 266 : 

oxvAa pev Bpotodbopa 

xaipers Tépdwoa ard Kai vexpov épeima, 

Kov puapa go. Tadr’ éoriv’ «i 8’ éyd ’reKov, 

Sewov 708’ Hy7 5 

Simply to omit dd and read épéca is un- 
convincing. Read 

xaipas OpGod Tov vexpov 7’ épeiria, 


where zov is helpful to the tone. 


Fr. 303, 3-5: 
& yap ovbdevds exis 
xpovos Sixaious érdywv Kavovas 
deixvvow avOpwrwv Kaxorytas Tépnol. 
The metaphor in érdéywv xavovas directs to 
the emendation 
kaxoTntas dppod (‘faults of joining ’) 
(cf. fr. 472, 8 drpexeis appovs xvtapiccov). 
The development of error was apypov >atpov 
>enov and thence éuoi by adaptation to 
deixvucw. 
Fr. 319: 
e " , 
CupmapTup® cor tavraxod AcAcippeBa 
mwaoa yuvaikes dprévuv Tat diya. 
Read és ravécxa, and for évdtxa applied to 
the behaviour of women cf. jr. 1061, 
Apollonides fr. 1, 5 sg. ete. 
Fr, 346: 
4 , ” ‘ > , , 
els yap Tis Eote Kowds avOpwrots vopmos, 
kal Geoiar todro dofav TO cadas A€éyw 
Onpoiv te wact, Téxva Tixrovow pureiv. 


The usual reading is the almost meaningless 
as capas Aéyw of Grotius. The corruption 
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was not very likely, and one may rather 
suggest, for both construction and sense, 


Kai Geoiar totro Sogéav ofc Od Tws Ady 
Fr. 354 : 

Tras ovaias yap padXov 7 Tas dpmayast 
Timav Sixavov’ ore yap tAodTOs Tore 
BéBatos aérkos... 

Nauck rightly observes of v. 1 that ‘ graviter 

laborat.’ Nevertheless the actual amount 

of alteration required is not great, viz. 

Ta 8¢ bacas yap paddov ) Tae dpra- 
aes 

Tysav dikatov, K.7.2. 


Fr. 360 : 

Tas XapiTas GoTLs Evyevas xapilerat, 

novov év Bporoiow’ ot dé Spada pev, 

Txpdvw dé Spdor, dvayevéoreport. 

eyo 82 duc raida tiv éujy Ktaveiv. 
The thought is bis dat qui cito dat, and the 
defective third line may be emended almost 
with certainty to 


xpovw b¢ <dapa> Spada, dvoyevérrepov. 
Fr. 361: 
eyw d€ Tovs KaAds TeOvnKOTas 
Gv dypi padrAov rod Bré€rew Tovs pH Karas. 
It can hardly be called a change if we read 
Gav dye, padrAov tr’ od Brérew x.7.X. 
[Of course paddov 8 is quite different. 
The sense is not ‘ or rather,’ but ‘and also 


I say that rather those do not live who live 
dishonourably.’] 


Fr. 378 : 

vov 8’ Hv tis Totkwy zAovolav exn parvny, 

TMpOTos yeyparta Tav 7 apewdvwv Kparet. 
One of the three MSS has odxvwyv, and this, 
together with the sense and the frequency 
of the corruption, leads to é6y« w. 


Fr. 405: 

Thy evyeverav, Kav apnopos 7 yapos, 

Tripaor ToAAO! tpogAaBeiv Téxvwv xdpuv. 
Suggestions are @nypao. (Herwerden) and 
rover (O. Hense). I believe that here, as 
in several other places, the rarer verb 
dedGce is correct. So in fr. 21, 6 & 8 
ot mwAovrotvtes od KextypeBa, | Totow mévynoe 
xpwpevor TrizwpeOa (rewuefa one MS), 
Bergler and Nauck offer @ypdpueba, but 
dcdGpeGa better accounts for the two 
readings. Similarly in Solon fr. 12, 11 
(Hiller) dv (se. wAotrov) 8 avdipes tripdow 
id’ DBpros L prefer SehPGccv to periwow. 
It is at least strange that tiwav should be 
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suspicious or practically impossible in all 
these places, and the only reasonable con- 
clusion is that it has ousted a less familiar 
word. 


Fr. 518: 
Tov pev (sc. tAovrov) dKeia rrépvé, 
76 de / nn , , 
matdes O€ xpnoroi, TKav Oavwor, Sdpacww 
kaXov Tt Onoavpicpa. 


Heath suggests xdv erevotor or Kav révyot. 
In the same sense, but nearer is 


matoes 5 xpyoto. KadcOevoiar dupacw 

K.T.X. 

(where doGevodar, like doevéor, =‘ poor ’). 

Jr. 521: 

évdov pévoveav Thy yuvaik’ elvat xpewv 

écOAnv, Bipact 8 agiav rod pydevds. 
The weakness of civacis palpable. Two of 
the three MSS. of Stobaeus write yuvaixa 
elvat, and, though such filling in of elided 
vowels is common enough, it rarely occurs in 
two of the MSS together. I have long 
been of opinion that the idiomatic construc- 
tion and meaning of «kAvewv, dxovew with 
adjectives extended also to déev and that 
the form gev (found in érdew) is as inter- 
changeable with déev as adw with deidu, 
aoow With dicow. I have noted several 
places in which gew or its parts coild be 
read for civas or its parts with advantage, 
and here I gather from yvvacxacvat that tHv 
yuvaik’ ageuv xpewv | eobAyv is the true 
reading. 

[In fv. 617 occur the lines 

ovK €otw avOpwrotct ToLOdTOV OKOTOS 
ov dopa yatas KAnoTov, évOa Thy piow 
6 dvoyevis KpvWas av Tein codds. 

I am disposed to suggest ado there, 
although I[ still hesitate between that read- 
ing and < cir’ > ey.| 

Fr. 527: 

tpovov 8 av aita ypnudrwv ovk av AdBous 

yevvaoTyta KapeTyy. 

Nauck adopts dvri for aira from Jacobs. 
But there is a peculiar idiom of airds with 
povos Which demands recognition. Thus in 
Agathon /r. 5: 

povov yap avrov Kal eds orepioxerat, 
(viz.) dyévyta woiv doo’ av 7 wempaypeva. 
In such a case airov is anticipatory of the 
notion in the following line. Here also the 
sense is met by 
wovwd dv aite® xpyparov ovk dv AdBors, 


(viz.) yevvatornta Kapernv. 
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The feminine form air« is, of course, certain, 
but either povw or pova may stand for the 
dual adj., and it is probable that the corrup- 
tion arose from 
pova 0 av atte 

which would naturally lead to pova 8 av air. 
(regarded as neuter plur.) and hence (for 
metre) to pdvor. 


Fr, 550: 

€x TOV aéeATTwV 7 xapa peiLwv Bporots 

gaveioa padXAov 7 TO TpoadoKwpevov. 
Possibly this is right, but more probable 
seems 

padXov 7} ar 6 mpocdoKwpeé v w v. 

{The double comparative is, of course, free 
from suspicion. ] 


Fr. 567 : 

Photius and Suidas say (on ‘Hpak\ciav 
Aibov) 7 88 Mayvaris dpytpw spoia éoriv, ws 
Evpiridns Oivet 

tas Bpotav 
yropas toxorav bore Mayvaris AiGos 
tiv ddgav Axe xai pebiornow madw. 
(ueOinow Herwerden.) Surely it is clear 
that dpyvpos ought to play some part in this 
quotation,! and one may suggest 
tas Bpotav <yap apyvpos > 
yvopas Tapactav, wore Mayvaris Aos, 
thy ddgav EAxer kai peOinow modu. 
For orav of the magnet cf. Hesych. ‘Hpa- 
kAeia AiGos: airy tov cidnpov éemiorarat. I do 
not pretend to be sure of the particular 
compound of ozév disguised in cxozér, 
but zapac7év strikes me as most likely. 


'r, 580: 
"Aydpepvov, avOpwroit macw ai TYxat 
popdiv Exover, cvvtpéxet 8 eis Ev THe 
(viz. that ypyparwr trep .0xGorov). 

It is very true, but not very profound, to 
say that ‘in the case of all men fortunes 
have a shape,’ nor has this much to do with 
the fact that they all labour for money. 
Matthiae’s ravroiav for tacw ai aims at one 
obvious requirement of the sense. Two of 
the MSS. of Stobaeus give a variant zaor 
xenpata for waow ai t’xar and the discrep- 
ancy is worth noting. Whether or not 
Agamemnon is really concerned in the 
speech is a matter for some scepticism. If 
popdyy is the right word, and not pop dav 
(‘ all men’s fortunes are open to dissatisfac- 


1 Mr. W. Headlam has ye _ &pyupos 
5¢ ras Bporay, C.R. xiii. 4.—Eb. C. 
































tion’), the sense required is aAAnv aAXots 
popdiy tvxar €xovor. Since a common way 
of writing dvOpwros was avos, with which 
G\Aos is not seldom confused, and since a 
grave accent may represent the syllable -or, 
it is not so far a cry as it might seem to 
convert ’Aydpuepnvov avOpéros into adAnv pev 
dAAors ; 1... AAAHNMENAAAOIC was read 
as ATAMEMN‘ANOIC. The variants zaow 
ai tixar and waou xpypara suggest that here 
we have another trace of those derivatives 
of mdéowa which, if they had their rights, 
ought to appear in many places in tragedy. 
Thus in fr. 578 zaoiv @ arav OvyoKovra 
Ypapparwv péTpov | ypayavra 7 ime K.T.r., 
Scaliger’s ypyudrwy is less good than would 
be taydtov. In fr. 659 xpyparwr | 7od- 
Nav kexAjobar BovrAerar warHnp Sonos Dindorf 
rightly emends with tatwp. It seems to me 
that maior ypyyata and maow ai tvxar 
between them suggest an original ract- 
Xpymator tvxaL, te. ‘conditions in 
regard to the acquiring of ypyyata.’ The 
compound adj. is the more poetical form of 
xtynoiBuos. The lines then read 
GAAnv mév GAAOLS TaTLXpHPaTOL 
TUXaL 
poppy Exovor, cuvtpéxe 6’ eis Ev THe K.T.A. 
[I suspect the same confusion of avers with 
ddAous in fr. 204 (monostich) 

TOAN’ eotw avOpwroow, & E€vor, KaKd. 
This singularly Tupperian line is quoted 
alone as if worth something in itself. It 
seems to possess a little more point if we 
read 
mOAN éotw, GAA’ GrAAotow, & E€vor, 

Kaka, 
i.e. ‘there are many troubles, different for 
different persons.’] 


Fr. 608 : 
év Toto pev Sevotow ws diror thirov’ 
Ld x , ’ > a , 
OTaV be m7pagwo €v, dwwbodvrat Xap K.T.A. 
To attempts to correct the former line | 
would add the exclamatory 
ev Toto pev Seworrw ws dito. df Aow 
i.e. ‘How friendly are friends when they 
are in trouble!’ 
Fr. 618: 
Tov OABov ovdev ovdapod Kpivw Bporois 
ov y’ eéadreipa paov 7 Typader Geds. 
The word ypade can hardly be correct, even 


if the statement were entirely compliment- 
ary to the divine powers. Hence ypadnyv 
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Meineke and Nauck. Nearer to ypade and 
to the sense would be 
ov y’ efadreiher paov i) 'v ypady Oeds. 
Fr. 644 : 
OTav Kakds Tis év TOA TpdcoN Kadas, 
vooetv TiOno. TOV apewovwy ppévas 
Tapadeyp’ €xovtas Tov Kaxov éfovaiar. 
Cobet, followed by Nauck, alters in three 
places, reading 
-- Tas dpevovwr dpévas 
mapaoeyp €xovtTwv THY K. eLovoiav 
Probably one change is sufficient, viz. ruvds 
for ¢pévas. This will account for éxovras as 
well as establish trav dwewdvwrv. | Not, of 
course, that ras duewovwv would be needed 
in any case.] The statement is also truer 
with twas. 


Fr. 650: 
TOAN’ eArides Wevdover kai adoyor Bporors. 
I can see no objection to a natural 
correction kadXoyou (‘hopes, even when 
absurd ’). 
Fr. 714: 
Trt yap pe wAOVTOS HPeAet vocor ; 
opixp’ dv Gédoyne Kai Kal’ Hpepav exw 
GAvTos oiketvy paAXov 7) tAOTaY vooeiv. 
Construction and metre may be restored 
with 
Tl yap pe < omy > TAOdTOS HpeEAC voor ; 
[apeAciv vooov is good Greek for ‘helping,’ 
ue. ‘easing, a malady. The dictionaries 
might quote this place and also fr. 274 7é 
yap emeikes dec? Tas Evphopds and Soph. fr. 
197 drov 7d dewov éAmis ovdév dpeAct. These 
passages support each other and render the 
usual changes worse than unnecessary. | 
Fr. 717: 
ti 8’, & rddas ; od rade TeHerOan TwEdXres ; 
Almost identical with MEAAIC (=péAAcs) 
is MEAAIC ie. w’ €Xas; [Nauck suggests 
pe js). 
Fr. 754: 
érepov éd)’ étépw taipopevos (al. iwpevos) 
aypevp’ avOéwv jdopeve Wryxa. 
tead Onpwpevos. This is practically 
proved by Chaeremon fr. 10 eis deipova 
otparov | avOéwv ddoyxov éeotparevoray, ndovais 
| Onpdpevar< Garr >ovta Aemwovwv TéKva. 
Fr. 773: 
punoeis 6 pot ror’ eld’ or’ nivacOn Geos 
aitod Tri xpnets. 
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For this impossible Greek I suggest the 
idiomatic 

airot 76 xp nov (ef. Eur. 7A. 1017). 

= ,? »” , a : 2 
Rau’s Aey et Te xengers seems rather too 
remote from airov. 

Fr. 774: 

vavv Tot pi’ ayKup’ ovdapas oa lew dirt 

ws Tpels abevte mpootarns 6 amAods TOAK 

ogadepos, iradv b€ KaAXOS Ov TKaKov TOAEL. 
[v. 1 ody duos Badham, plausibly. v. 3 
méXe. Barnes.]| There seems to be a better 
correspondence in sense, as well as more 
force in xat aAXos, if we write 

irov b& KdAXos OU KK GpKavV wea 
(‘and even if there be another in reserve 
he is not enough’). Among participles 
which act as adjectives dpxév is conspicuous. 
Cf. Carcin. fr. 3 dpxoiv av en. 

Fr. 781, 52-54: 

MEP. was djs; dpa pi) Ovpatwv rupovpevwr 
Kat’ olkov atpov Keio’ droatadert’ idys. 
@EP. aravra tar’ THOpyoekavTwrovtovc exe. 
From this I elicit 
hd a >» ’ 78 »” » 
aTQAVTA TAUT nOpyne, €av XovTos €X™ 
z.e. ‘I looked into all that, to see if it may 
be (perchance) even so.’ 

[In passing I should like to note the 
resemblance, accidental or not, between 
v. 46 xamvod peAaw’ dyows évdobev oréyns and 
Tennyson’s ‘the warm blue breathings of a 
hidden hearth.’ | 

ry. 795, 4 8q. : 

After expressing distrust of the oracular 
powers of men— 

a 4 > a a > , 

ooTts yap QvuxXet bedv eriotac Gat TeEpt, 

ovdev Te padAovzoldev TH wee A€ywv. 
I suggest 

ovdev Te padXov olde Kai ITv@ot A€ywv 
(‘even if he speaks at Delphi’). Not only 
are xai and 7 frequently confused, but 
paddAov would at once suggest 7. 

, 842 : 

, , 7 £2 4 , ” 

Tyvoipn coos pot kai xép’ dvdpelav Exe 

dvcpopdos cinv mGAXov 7) KaAds KaKds. 

The infinitive may be sound. It is tolerably 
simple to read 

yup nv copos Pvs K.T.A. 
i.e. pis copos yvdpnv Kai (pis) Exe K.7-A. 

Fr. 853, 2: 

Oeovs Te Tysav TOvs Te Hioavras TyoveEls... 
The form yoveis is not allowable for the 
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accus. in Euripides, and yov#s can hardly be 
accepted. Read 


.. TOUS TE HUTAaVTAS y OV 7. 


Fr. 890: 
Aoyov Sikavov probdv av Adyou eiaHEpors, 
épyov 0 éxevots tépya Taper KETO. 
The former line has been emended by Bothe 
with Adywy Sixaov pucbdv av Aodyous Pépors. 
In the second Musgrave corrected to éxetvos. 
For the rest read 
» oo » a »” 9 ~ , 
epywv 0 exewos Eepy a<TEp> Taper xerTo. 
Fr. 900: 
wdherer Thdev, cirep Eat ev oipavea 
Zevs, pi) Tov abtov dvotuyy Kaioravat. 
I propose 
Opere 67 Zevs, eirep €or’ ev oipavo 
Zevs, py Tov dy vov dvotuy7n Kabioravat. 
[This use of were is, of course, not to be 
confused with that of dere. } 
Fr. 919: 
Kopudy d& Gedv 6 mept xOdv’ Exwv 
Thaevvos aiOyp. 
The anapaests demand davos od. 
Fr. 930: 
olor, dpaKxwv pov y iy VETQALT o por. 
téxvov, TrepitAdkn& TO owe Trarpi. 
It is little wonder that Hermogenes thought 
the former line ‘ paltry’ and rather foolish, 
though we may be surprised at his thinking 
that the following line redeemed it. Bad 
as the verse is, it should at least be metrical, 
and we should read 
dpaKwv OU € Ove tTovTto 67 tov. 
paxwy pou y €y 1 
In support of this may be adduced the schol. 
on Hermog. (quoted by Nauck), dovvecia yap 
tus TO A€yew Tov Kéxporwa dtu Spdxwy pov 
y €yY OVE TO Hor. 
In the second line we may emend with 
Téexvov, <av> epiTAaKyf. 


Fr. 982: 

tro\Aovs S¢ Bpovrijs wveip’ avaimov wArEcev. 
So Plutarch, but Theo Smyrnaeus has rpady’. 
In such cases the real word is often neither, 
und here I suspect it was tvpy’ (‘ the blood- 
less stroke ’). 

Fr. 986 : 

tRovTw xAWaoa Ovyta 8’, & yivar, ppover. 
Read 


tAovTw x ida ow 
" ! 
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Fr. 1032: 
70 8 @kv TodTo Kal TO Aaulypov dpevav 
eis cuphopav Tkabiornor todAAjv 87 Bporors. 
A variant xaOjxe is offered in one MS. The 
common source is probably kxa@tae. The 
obvious correction woAAd is found with the 
variant. 


Fr, 1054 : 


épwra Sewov Téxwper’ ex S& Tov Adywv 

€Xod ra BeATICO: Teor’ amorov €or’ Epws 

Kav T@ KakioTw Tov hpevav oixeiv piAci. 
In the last line of the three MSS of 
Stobaeus all offer different readings, viz. 
oixeiv, axeiv, vapxeiv (the v coming from the 
final of dpevav). Also A gives xai for Kav. 
For dor’ in v. 2 Pierson corrected with as. 
In the first line editors give éyouev and ék 3 
éuov. But I think we should read with less 
change 

€pwra dewov o XG perv’ ék d€ Tov Adywv 

EXod 7a BeATiICO” ws amorév ear’ Epws 

Kai T@ kakloTw TOV ppevav ELK ELV pirel. 
‘Let us check overmastering passion, and 
from the (various) arguments of season choose 
the best course. For passionate desire can- 
not be trusted, but is wont to obey the worst 
part of the mind.’ 


Fr. 1066: 

TH Tots év olKw xpypaci erciupeOa, 
9 © ebyévera Kai TO yevvatoy pévet. 
(al. % rots, Hv Tots). Read xryrots and 
(probably) pw év for ev. 


Fr. 1115: 


Tydovi) Tavraxod é€ot. Kai mavta di Hdovias 
ylyveraT 

The sentence is manifestly much corrupted. 
A clue to the correction is to be discerned in 
the accompanying words in Anecd. Oxon. iv. 
p. 316, 15 Acyupds 8 od A€yw Hd€ws Kara Tov 
Edpiridny ‘ y8ovy—yiyverat,’ GAAG Aryd 70 6€v. 
But there is nothing about Avyvpds or Avyvs 
in the quotation, nor has it any suitability 
there. If the writer found any part of 
Avyds or Avyvpos, it must have been a corrup- 
tion of the same word of which yiyvera also 
is a corruption, That word was Aiyxva, 
and the best sense and metre is made by 


= . Pd , je aes a 
yoovn s<Ta>TaVT akKOVEL, TavTA OS HOoVIS 


Ax va. 
T. G. Tucker. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


NUCES THUCYDIDEAE. 


I. 2,$6. The argument of the chapter 
is: Greece in past ages could not have 
undertaken great enterprises, for the country 
was not settled, men readily migrated ($ 1). 
For they had little but bare sustenance, and 
therefore the towns were poor and readily 
forsaken (§ 2). The richest soil most often 
changed hands (§ 3), for internal quarrels 
arose and besides neighbours were tempted 
to attack (§ 4). At any rate this may be 
inferred from the contrary example of 
Attica—a poor soil whose inhabitants did 
not change ($ 5). In § 6 the following 
considerations naturally occur to the mind 
as antecedent conditions to the right 
determination of its gist: (1) mapdderypa 
rode is according to Thucydidean usage 
likely to find its explanation in the subse- 
quent yap clause, not in da... adéOjvac: 
(2) rod Adyov=‘this theory’ seems to need 
some explanation: (3) the yap clause amounts 
to the statement that Athens grew so 
populous from the influx of wealthy exiles 
from elsewhere who regarded her as a safe 
and stable dwelling-place that she colonized 
Ionia: (4) this statement taken in conjunc- 
tion with § 5 will give a reason—again a 
contrario—for believing that a rich soil did 
not make a country powerful, because 
migrations interfered with its natural 
development. Our conclusion must be then 
that dia tas petoxias és Ta GAAa pr dpoiws 
avénOjvat expresses this theory, that owing 
to the migrations from which they suffered 
the more fertile parts of Greece did not 
grow proportionately to their fertility in 
population and accumulated wealth. We 
must then regard § 5 as a parenthesis or 
digression, take $ 6 as a return to the main 
subject of discussion, which is therefore 
restated clearly in one sentence after the 
digression, and regard this main theory as 


established by an argument from the 
opposite fortunes of Attica. The subject to 
avéyOjvar will be ‘the Greeks in the fertile 
parts of the country,’ and és 7a d\Aa=‘in 
other respects than in the wealth derived 
from the soil.’ 

10, $$ 1-3. The nexus of thought seems 
most reasonably to be: ore péev Muxjvac 
puxpov jv... ovK dxpiBel dv tis onpeiw 
xpdpevos amurtoin pi) yeveoGar tov otddov 
TogovTov ...|ovKowy amirteiv eikds ovde Tas 
overs Tov TOAEwv UGAAOV cKoTEiv, repeating 
the sense of this opening jév-clause not 
furnishing its apodosis] vouiLew Se (eixds) rihv 
otpateiav exeivnv peyiotnv pev yeverOar Tov 
mpo avtis AeTouevny S€ Tov vor, t.e. that 
Mycenae was a small place would be no 
sound warrant for believing that Agamem- 
non’s armament was unimportant ; rather 
we should regard it as the greatest in those 
early ages, though insignificant when 
measured by the standard of to-day. 

II. 11,$ 7. aor yap év rots dupact kai év 
TO Tapavtixa épav wacxovtas tu anes dpyn) 
ampoonizre. All the editors find difficulty 
in the syntax. But the true solution seems 
to be that the sentence is only a distinc- 
tively Thucydidean arrangement of zaou yap 
(€v ro) €v Tots oppact (dpav) Kai & To 
mapauvtika opav «7.A. Thus  zapavrixa 
balances év rots oupact, both phrases qualify 
dpav, év 7@ goes with dpav (=at the sight), 
while zaou. follows zpoomizra. For the 
collocation of words, avoiding the sequence 
év 7@ ev ois, cf. ii. 18 § 3, éredy te (and) 
Evved€yeto 6 otpatos, 7 TE ev TO ioOue Extpovy) 
yevouevn Kal xara tHv addAnv Topeiav 1» 
axoraorns dueBartev airov, a Thucydidean 
arrangement—avoiding te re—of (1) re (Te) 
ered) Evve. 6 otpar. (yevomevyn exipovy) 1 év 
tT. iy. & Kal YK. 7. GAAnV m. oXOA. 

T. Nick iy. 


PLATONICA I. 


Tue ‘ REPUBLIC.’ 


THESE notes refer chiefly, as is natural, to 
things in which I cannot agree with Mr. 
Adam ; but I should be very sorry to leave 
the impression that I do not recognise the 
value of his work. As a matter of fact, 


the agreement between us is far greater 
than the difference, though on one question 
I fear that our divergence is fundamental, 
I mean that of the use to be made of MSS. 
other than A. In the Introduction to his 
text of 1897, Mr. Adam gave grounds for 
refusing to eliminate all MSS. but A and II 
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(Schanz’s D) from the apparatus criticus, 
and he says quite truly: ‘there is strong 
reason for believing that the right readings 
of some of these MSS. do not rest on con- 
jecture, but represent a tradition which 
is independent of both A and II.’ It 
is, therefore, not a little surprising to 
find him adopting as his first canon 
the rule ‘Follow A wherever possible,’ 
especially as this means in practice the total 
suppression of the admittedly independent 
testimony in such cases. Surely, where 
II(D) agrees with other independent wit- 
nesses against A, a very serious problem 
arises ; for the assumption that A is right 
then means that the text has been twice at 
least independently corrupted in the very 
same way by different scribes. This 
happens, of course; but it cannot be 
regarded as normal, and no presumption of 
the trustworthiness of A can rebut the 
inherent improbability of its happening very 
often. To say that the reading of A is 
‘ possible’ is not to the point ; for we are not 
entitled to assume that, wherever A erred, 
the result was an impossible reading ; 
indeed, the presumption is quite the other 
way, and there are certainly cases where 
the consensus of independent evidence 
against A is so remarkable, that, to use Mr. 
Adam’s words in another connexion, we are 
entitled to ask for proof that A ‘not only 
may, but must’ be right, or, at the very 
least, for an explanation of the other wit- 
nesses’ agreement in error.! 


1 Two examples, taken at random from Book I, 
will show what I mean. At 328d,5 Mr. Adam, 
with most recent editors, writes totode tots veaviats 
(so A) with no hint of a variant in his critical note. 
In his commentary he says: ‘There is no sufficient 
reason for reading veavioxots with 1 and other MSS.,’ 
which implies that the one word is as good as the 
other, and that the use of veavias is quite normal. 
As it is, however, we require some proof that the 
word veavias was ever used by any Attic writer 
simply for ‘young man.’ So far as I know, it never 
occurs except with the shade of meaning which 
comes out explicitly in veavicéds and veayevouat. 
That being so, it is surely important for us to know 
that, in this case, 1 (D) is confirmed by two quite 
independent witneses, F and Stobaeus. When 11 (D) 
goes over to the enemy like this, the easiest assump- 
tion surely is that the other reading is due solely to 
the archetype of AM. The same thing applies to 
the omission of ye after «at why xalpw two lines 
below. Mr. Adam says only: ‘ye need not be added 
(with TM and other MSS.) after xalpw.’ Certainly 
not, if we look merely at what is ‘ possible’ Greek ; 
but, if we leok at the evidence, it certainly must. 
For here again 1(D) goes over to the enemy, Stobaeus 
having ye, and F having re, which means that its 
original had ye. Is it likely that veavia:s was changed 
to veavioxos by at least three different persons at 
very different dates, or that the idiomatic ye was 
similarly interpolated at a time when the Attic xa 
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Still less can I agree with the way in 
which Mr. Adam uses other MSS. when he 
is compelled to use them. He arranges 
them in a sort of order of merit according 
to their serviceableness in ‘ correcting the 
errors and supplying the omissions’ of A, 
according to the number of times, as he 
puts it, that they ‘come to the rescue’ when 
A ‘breaks down.’ Now this is a procedure 
which could only pass muster if our aim 
were to produce a readable rather than an 
authentic text, and it leads in practice to 
the free use of MSS. which have really no 
more authority than the early printed 
editions. Next to I1(D), Mr. Adam relies 
mainly upon = and gq, as to which it is at 
least doubtful whether they embody any 
tradition unknown to us from other sources, 
and which, on his own admission, ‘show 
manifest signs of editing.”? He thus 
exposes himself to the danger of deserting 
A for specious conjectures of Gemistos 
Plethon and Bessarion in passages where 
the really independent MSS. show that A, 
if not right, is at least not seriously wrong. 
If we are to proceed in this way, why 
trouble about MSS. at all? The Aldine and 
Ficinus ‘come to the rescue’ far oftener 
than any of them, and there is surely no 
difference between the authority of « 
written book and a printed one of practi- 
cally the same period. 

Of course we must admit the possibility 
that, even in the latest MSS., there may be 
stray fragments of genuine tradition ; but it 


uhv...ye had long been obsolete (cf. Lucian, Lexiph. 
c. 10)? Surely it makes less demand upon our faith 
to believe that the archetype of AM is alone respon- 
sible for readings of which there is no trace in any 
MS. independent of it. 

* Bessarion’s codex (=) is really a recension and 
draws upon many sources of information (O. Im- 
misch, Philol. Stud. p. 13, n. 3), but it is not prob- 
able that he had access to any tradition unknown to 
us. The argument from the supposed agreement 
of certain peculiar readings of Z in the Phaedo with 
the Petrie papyrus is quite illusory. When the pa- 
pyrus was published, Ven. T and Vind. W had not 
been collated in the Phaedo, and it now appears that 
these readings are not peculiar to =, but come from 
the regular tradition. Ven. T is also the chief source 
of Zin the Republic as far as 389d, where the old 
part of the MS. comes to an end, and the text of T, 
though not directly derived from A, as will be shown 
later, is practically the same. From 389d onwards, 
the groundwork of the text of = is derived from a 
MS. akin to Vind. F, as will appear. The relation 
of g, through certain intermediaries, to 11 is still 
clearer, and it is far more probable that its peculiar 
readings ;are all due to conjecture than that they 
represent an otherwise unknown tradition. I say 
nothing of Ang. v, » MS. of the sixteenth century, 
which Mr. Adam found most ‘useful’ next to Mzq ; 
for he has already admitted that Vind. F should have 
been quoted instead of it. 
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is the negation of all critical method to rely 
exclusively upon the evidence of such MSS. 
when older and better testimony can easily 
be had. To take a typical instance, at 
388e, 6 Mr. Adam rightly reads édiy, but 
he quotes only the é¢iy of E in its support. 
Cardinal Bessarion was, of course, quite 
equal to an emendation like that, if he had 
found édyv (A) or én (IL) in his text ; but 
what is really important, and what Mr. 
Adam does not tell us, is that the reading 
édiy is proved to be far older even than A 
by the consensus of F and Stobaeus. 
Surely a critical apparatus from which we 
can only infer that a reading may possibly 
be due to genuine tradition, when all the 
time it is quite certain that it is so, is not 
constructed on a sound method, It is 
dangerous, too, The amateur ‘emender’ 
will not be deterred by = q from exercising 
his art: and if we are anxious, as Mr. 
Adam rightly is, to defend the integrity of 
Plato’s text, it is playing into the hands of 
the enemy to represent readings, which can 
be shown to be earlier than 500 a.p., as 
based solely on fifteenth century testimony. 
And the fact is that, when we have deducted 
from Mr. Adam’s 2q readings all that are 
otherwise known to be ancient, the re- 
mainder is of a character which we may 
very well credit to the learning and in- 
genuity of the great Renaissance Platonists.! 

It will make my meaning clearer if I 
follow Mr. Adam’s example and lay down 
the canons on which I think a sound text of 
the Republic must be based. 

I. By reason of its age and excellence, 
Parisinus A is the primary authority for 
the text of the Republic. 

II. The frequent agreement of the text of 
Caesenas M with the additions and correct- 
ions made by A himself when he revised 


1 In the Introduction to his text of 1897 (p. x, 
n. 1), Mr. Adam gives a list of twenty-one places 
where = and g must, in his opinion, represent a 
tradition ‘independent of both A and 11.’ In the 
great majority of these cases they certainly do, but 
we know the independent tradition from other 
sources not mentioned by Mr. Adam. Some of them 
are in F (e.g. 388¢ épln, 582a mepatres, 522d 5:éA@w- 
pev, 604 c aipe?), some are in M (e.g. 425d Antews), 
some are in the testimonia (e.g. 540¢ Evvava:py Aris- 
tides, 544 ¢ d:apepovea Stobaeus, 590 e BovAera Iam- 
blichus, Stobaeus). If we deduct these and also the 
places where the reading of £q is not universally 
accepted, we are practically left with the following : 
407 ¢ twas for tivos Eq, 411d yevduevoy for yevoue- 
vou q, 431 b ob for ody Ey, 580d om. Aoyorindy =, 
606 c avins for av efms g. We cannot think so meanly 
of Plethon and Bessarion as to suppose them incap- 
able of making these corrections, and, till further 
evidence is forthcoming, that is the hypothesis on 
which we should proceed. 
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his work gives that MS. great weight as a 
subsidiary witness to the tradition repre- 
sented by A.” 

III. Only ‘such other MSS. need, as a 
rule, be quoted as can be shown to be 
derived from an original anterior to A. 
As A is one of the very earliest minuscule 
MSS., direct proof can be furnished of this 
by showing that a given MS. is derived 
from an original written in uncials, either 
directly or through an intermediary other 
than A.’ 

IV. The quotations from Plato in early 
writers are of great value when they agree 
with other independent testimony. Where, 
however, these readings may be due to 
carelessness or lapse of memory, they must 
be used with caution.* 

V. Readings which cannot be quoted 
from MSS. anterior to the Renaissance 
should be allowed, provisionally at least, 
exactly the same weight as conjectures 
made by scholars whose names are known. 

VI. Emendations which presuppose a con- 
fusion of minuscule letters are inadmissible 


2 Here it becomes very important to notice that 
the oldest and most numerous marginal corrections 
in A were written by the same hand that wrote the 
text and scholia. ‘This can be shown from the way 
in which the minuscule hand of the corrections and 
supplements is, in certain places, made to alternate 
with the semi-uncial writing of the scholia, and 
especially by a comparison of Par. 1962, a MS. of 
Maximus 'l'yrius written by the same hand (ef. T. W. 
Allen in Journal of Philology, vol. xxi). These 
readings, then, represent the deliberate intention 
of the scribe, and should not be confused under the 
common symbol A? with corrections of a later date. 
They form a valuable collection of instances of the 
sort of error to which A was liable, and M is useful 
as showing that many of these were made by himself, 
and do not come from the common source of AM. 

3 This can be shown of 11 (D) by such errors as the 
following : 394c, 18 5} for $An; 398d, 5 d:50uévou 
for aidouévov ; 399.c, 5 viv &y for viv 5); 401a, 7 
kaxevolas for KkakonOeias; 401c, 8 Avpa for apa ; 
559d, 10 rovalov for mov ofov ; 58la, 10 det for det ; 
58le, 1 San toxe: for San Exe. 1 have proved the 
same thing for F (C.R. vol. xvi. 98 sq., xvii. 12 89.) 
to the satisfaction of Professor Hermaun Diels 
(Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Dec. 5, 1903, p. 3006), 
and need not repeat my argument here. It is to be 
observed that we can only get a direct proof of the 
value of a MS. by studying its errors, The occur- 
rence of correct readings proves nothing ; for they 
may have got into the MS. in all sorts of ways,— 
from marginal notes, scholia, commentaries, and 
mere conjecture. Errors, on the other hand, can 
often be made to tell their own tale. 

4 It is important to remember that the MS. of 
Proclus’s Commentary on the Republic was written 
by the same scribe as Par. A and must, therefore, 
be credited with similar excellences. We have also 
a MS. of Eusebius written, like the Clarkianus, for 
Arethas, though by a different scribe. These at least 
can hardly have been interpolated from inferior MSS. 
of Plato, nor is such interpolation at all probable in 
the case of Iamblichus or Stobaeus. 
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when A agrees with D or any other MS. in- 
dependently derived from an original written 
in uncials. 

The following notes on the Republic deal 
mainly with points of interpretation, but 
they will also illustrate incidentally the 
critical principles just laid down. I give 
Mr. Adam’s recent text in all cases. 


Book I. 


330¢ of 8& Krycapevor SixAq 7 of GAXor 
aomalovrat aitd. womep yap K.T.A.... TAUTH 
Te 6... omovddlovew ws épyov éavTay, Kat 
Kata THY xpelav, Hep ot GAXoL. 

Mr. Adam says that, if duAg meant 
simply ‘on two grounds,’ it could not be 
followed by 7. He himself says the mean- 
ing ‘simply’ is ‘twice as much as_ the 
others.’ But are not both views too 
‘simple’? Mr. Adam sees, of course, that 
durAp is resolved into tavry te 51 (= as Epyov 
éavrav) and xai ymep of ddAo (=KaTa Ti 
xpetav), Which are certainly ‘grounds.’ He 
therefore attributes ‘ looseness of expression ’ 
to Kephalos. Now, we shall see presently 
that Mr. Adam holds very narrow views as 
to the meaning of 7, and that there is no 
reason to doubt that, even if dixAq did 
mean ‘on two grounds,’ it could quite well 
be followed by 7. But, in the present case, 
there is no need to raise that point. Even 
on Mr. Adam’s view of the meaning of 7, it 
is surely legimate to render ‘they prize 
wealth on twice as many grounds as other 
people,’ that is, as we should put it, ‘they 
have one ground more for their love of 
wealth than other people.’ 


330e@ Kai abtos row bird Tis TOU yypws 
dobevetas 7) Kai omep Hdn eyyuTépw dv Tadv exer 
parr9ov te kaGopa aitd. itmowpias 8 ov kai 
deiuatos peoros ylyverae K.T.A, 

So Mr. Adam punctuates, and, to avoid 
making Kephalos ascribe greater clearness 
of vision to the infirmity of old age, he 
says: ‘The verb’ (what verb?) ‘is to be 
supplied by a kind of zeugma from paddov 
te kaBopa aira (i.e. ta exe’); or rather the 
predicate is accommodated to the second 
alternative.’ Now, before we are asked to 
accept this strained construction as Plato’s, 
we ought to be told why the punctuation in 


Jowett and Campbell is wrong. It must, I 
should think, have commended itself to 
most scholars, and yet it is not even 


mentioned. If we take the words 7ro.. . 
ka$opa aitd as a parenthesis, after which 
the main sentence is resumed as usual by 8’ 
ovvy, we get a perfectly clear sense, and the 
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infirmity of old age appears, not as a cause 
of clear vision, but as a possible explana- 
tion of tmopia and deceive. In the paren- 
thesis two alternative explanations are given, 
(1) the infirmity of old age, (2) a nearer 
vision of ra éxet, and the expression of the 
second by the main verb xafop¢ is far more 
Greek than what would seem to us the more 
logical xafopév. In expressing two ideas 
which are logically dependent, Greek tends 
to revert to the independent form in ex- 
pressing the second, and the rule that ‘the 
relative passes into a demonstrative in the 
second half of the sentence’ (duly laid down 
by Mr. Adam in his note on 557b xai 
pndev x.7.r.) is only one application among 
others of this great principle. 


331d Ovxodv, ey, éyo 6 TWodguapyos rav 
ye oGv KAnpovopos. 

Mr, Adam very rightly keeps é¢y and 
gives the speech to Polemarchos, and his 
remark that the words ci 6 rod Adyov 
kAnpovopos are ‘more appropriate if the 
title was self-chosen’ is just and illuminat- 
ing. But, though Polemarchos is certainly 
‘a vivacious person,’ his assertion of his 
position as heir in the arrogant formula 
éy® 6 Tlo\€uapxos is unpleasing, and, in 
view of the fact that the subject of dis- 
cussion has been his father’s approaching 
death, it passes the bounds of permissible 
vivacity. The passage can be healed by 
putting a comma, not only after épy, but 
also after éyo and IloAguapxos. We then 
get the fairly common interlaced order,! and 
the meaning is simply Ovxotv éyw, én 6 
IloA€uapxos, Tov ye cov KAnpovoyos ; ‘So | 
am left heir to your argument, am I?’ 


333 b "AXN’ eis Tiva én KOLVwviav 6 dikatos 
dpetvwv Kowwvos Tod KiOapiotixod, worep 6 
KiOapioriKos TOU Stxaiov eis Kpovpadtwy ; 

True to his method, Mr. Adam here sup- 
presses altogether the fact that a consider- 
able number of MSS.?2 have the words 
oixodopixod te Kat before xfapirrixod. 
Schneider said of this phrase ‘ interpolatio 
fuit hominis paullo diligentioris subita 
citharistae commemoratione  offensi et 
Socratem Platonicum ita solere ignorantis.’ 
He may be right; but I think there is 
something to be said on the other side. 
First of all, such an interpolation, though 

1 Phd. 71c¢ éyé co, pn, ep@, & SwKpares. Symp. 
214c¢ GAAd, pavat, & ’Eputivaxe, thy *AAKiBiddnv. 
Riddell, Dig. § 288. 

* Only one MS. on my view, but Mr. Adam does 
not, I understand, admit the affiliation of Par. DK, 
Mon. g, Flor. 8, and Vind. D to Ven. M (=D), and 
he has, therefore, a more difficult problem to solve. 
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quite in the style of g, cannot be paralleled 
in II. Secondly, a certain suspicion always 
attaches to omissions of 16 letters (more or 
less) ; for we have many good reasons for 
believing that to have been the length of 
the line in the archetype, at least of A 
and Ven. T.! Thirdly, if we read the 
passage in the context, I do not think we 
shall feel Schneider’s explanation to be 
quite adequate. The words oixodopixod te 
kat seem almost necessary in a connected 
argument, and what is in Plato’s manner is 
really the avoidance of formal symmetry by 
the omission of kai 6 oixodopixds eis oixodo- 
pias at the end of the sentence. In any 
case, I do not think that questions like this 
should be passed over in silence. 


335 a mpocbeiva Td dixaiw 7) &s TO TpOTov 
ed€yoper. 

Mr. Adam once more falls foul of % here. 
In App. ili. he says ‘Schneider takes 7 as 
“than,” and zpooOeivac as equivalent to a 
comparative with a verb,’ and he remarks 
that this is ‘exceedingly harsh.’ But 
Schneider was far too cautious to say any- 
thing of the sort. What he does say is 
‘ rpooGeivac TH Sixaiw est definitionem iusti 
auctiorem reddere, cui 7 haud aliter subiici- 
tur, quam verbo dadépew quum alibi, tum 
Phaedro p. 228 D: dmavrwr, ols én diad€épev 
Ta TOD épavTos 7) Ta TOU py.’ ‘The fact is, 
that the harshness which Mr. Adam feels 
depends on the translation ‘ than,’ and is not 
in the Greek at all. I do not know how he 
takes Gorg. 48lce dAda tis pov tv Te 
érarxev mabos 7) ot GdAo. Certainly ‘ pecu- 
liar than’ is even worse than ‘to add 
than’; but the whole difficulty is an imag- 
inary one. The conjunction 7, which we 
translate now ‘or,’ now ‘than’ or ‘as,’ 
according to circumstances, is purely adversa- 
tive, and its use with the comparative is 
secondary. In the verse BovAou’ ey Aadv 
ooov éupevat 7) droAccOa, it means ‘and not’ 
(dAX’ otk), and Plato can still say (Phileb. 
63b) ot« adv déEaobe oixely petra hpovijcews 
maons 7 xwpis tov dpoveiv.2 Schneider’s 

' Cf. the following omissions in A: 358a dd:xia 
& ematveira: (17 letters), 360a trav mapa tov Baciréa 
(17 letters), 364 a re nal Sixasoovvy (15 letters), 366a 
ad péya Sivavra (14 letters), 373a Kal thy momaAlay 
(15 letters). These all occur in one part of the 
Republic, but the same remark will be found to apply 
elsewhere. It appears that the archetype of A and 
Ven. T was written in double columns like those 
MSS. themselves, while 1, like the Clarkianus, goes 
back to an original in which the line went right 
across the page and contained about 45 letters. 

* Cf. O. Schwab, Hist. Synt. der griechischen Com- 
paration (Schanz, Beitr. Heft 11), pp. 23 sqqg. and 
pp. 96-99, 
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quotation of the fairly common diadéepery 7) is 
strictly to the point here; for zpdcGecrs 
is one way of making a dadopa (in the 
arithmetical sense), adaipeots being the 
other. In all such cases, we must be care- 
ful not to make the Greek responsible for 
‘harshnesses’ due to our makeshift trans- 
lations, 

With regard to Mr. Adam’s own version, 
I will only say that he has not shown that 
7 can mean ‘in other words.’ It certainly 
does not mean that in the two passages he 
quotes. In Rep. 349e wrXeovexteiv 7 agiodv 
mAéov éxew, the two ideas are alternative 
and not equivalent, and so too in Phaed. 
85 d, where it is not on this ground that 7 
is ‘cancelled. by many editors.’ Nor does 
Paidwv 7 wept Wvxyjs mean ‘Phaedo, or in 
other words, on the Soul,’ any more than 
‘Twelfth Night, or What you Will’ means 
‘Twelfth Night, or in other words, What 
you Will.’ In all cases, it isan alternative, 
not an equivalent, that is given, and when 
Greek was put to it to express an ‘alias’ it 
did not use 7, but xaé. 


337¢ las yap ar, TiS dTroKpivatro, 
TpOTOv eV jL7) cidas pnde dacKkwv eidevat, 
€TELTA, EL TL KAL OLETAL Tepe TOUTWY, ATED 7) JLEVOV 
avT@ [etn], OTws pydev epel Ov WyeEtTat. 

Here al/ MSS. have «fj. Mr. Adam says 
the retention of «ij can only be defended 
‘by regarding px eidas pydé ddckwr as equi- 
valent to ei pxi) eide’n pydé hacker and carry- 
ing on the <«i.’ This is hardly fair to the 
student, who ought to be told that 
Schneider and Campbell, the two editors 
who retain eiy, give quite a different 
account of the matter. The rendering ‘if’ 
is not appropriate; for the meaning is 
‘who, firstly, does not know or claim to 
know, and, secondly, has been forbidden,’ 
the participles being equivalent to os py) 
cided g nde hain (not ddcko, an un-Platonic 
form) eidévar. The second clause reverts to 
the independent structure as usual. What 
else could Plato have said than érera airo 
dreipynpevov ein if he wished to express this 
meaning? He could not say érera ©, for 
the reason given by Mr. Adam in his note 
on 357 b, and he could not use dreipnyevos 
personally in the passive. 

3 Schneider (ad Joc.), speaking of Bremi and Faesi, 
‘qui, si pro participiis optativos non cum particula 
ei, sed cum relativo ds supposuissent : 8s mpa@tov wey 
uh eidein unde paoKor (sic) eid€var, minus, credo, of- 
fendissent in mutatione structurae pene legitima.’ 
It is true that ei uh eidein has been allowed to stand 
in Jowett’s note ad loc., but the official defence of 
the text of J. and C. must be taken to be Campbell’s 
Essay on Syntax, § 56, where we read ‘uh cidws=ds 
uh eideln.’ 
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But the sentence is not right even yet. 
All the editors take otera: repi tovtwy to- 
gether, which is, to say the least of it, very 
odd Greek, and leaves rovrwy without any- 
thing to refer to. Stallbaum saw that oferac 
wept tovrwv would not do, and he tells us to 
‘understand’ cidévar. That is clearly right, 
and gives us the proper antithesis of ddvac 
eidevae and olecGar cidevar, but it surely 
makes it necessary to punctuate after 
olerat, not after rovrwy. If we do this, the 
sentence becomes quite luminous ; for rov- 
tov will refer to vi with the shift from 
singular to plural which is almost normal 
after ef tus. 


NOTES ON 


De Re EQueEstRI. 


1.9 Kai piv 7d eSopOadrpov civar éypyyopos 
padXov paiverar Tov Ko.AopOdApov. 

It is plain that éypyyopds is not a proper 
predicate of 7d é. elvac nor rod x. without 
elvac properly opposed to it. I would read 
To €£dOarpov civar éypyyopdros padAov dai- 
veTat TOU Ko\Addbadpov. 


16 drov yap dv dow ai kvjpat evs yryvopevov 
iypAdtatat, otTos péyiotos ylyverat. 

eiGis yevouevov would be better both 
intrinsically and in view of yiyverac follow- 
ing. 

6. 2 iv 8 dvria td izmw dpav Kai ew Tod 
oxédous, btav Kabaipy, Kata tiv apotAarny 
Kabi~wv arorpiBy, «.7.A. 

But can the groom be sitting down to 
rub when the horse is presumably standing 
up? or might we for xa6iZwv read BadiZwv, as 
in Aelian V.H. 9.3 I have suggested (16. 
395) the reverse change? Cf. rpoovevar and 
mpoo.wyv further on. 


8. 3 duAAnrac ought perhaps rather to be 
SudAnrac. 


9. 8 rod d€ by tapaBaddrew irw Kal ravta- 
macw aréxerOax (xpy). 

‘Match him with a horse’ should surely 
be ‘match him with another horse,’ 1.e. 
a\Aw has been lost, perhaps after B-aAAev. 


10. 1 jw b€ ris wore BovdnOy xppoba 7d 
XeNTiw eis TOAELOV TT! ws peyadoTpereTTEepw 
te Kal TepiBArerrorepw immaler Gat, K.T.A. 

Turn the comparative adjectives into 
adverbs, peyaAompereotépws and mepiBderro- 


346 b da ro Evphepav aire mreiv ev 7H 
Oadarry. 

The reading gvpdéepew is better attested 
than Mr. Adam tells us ; for it is in F, and 
is therefore an old reading, not a Renaiss- 
ance conjecture, as we should suppose from 
the note gyudepew Z°g. It is a type of 
conjectural emendation common enough in 
F, but it is unnecessary, and we ought to 
keep the gvydépov of the best MSS. The 
construction surely is da 7d wAciv ev TH 
Gaddrry ‘thauks to his being at_ sea,’ 
évpdepov aizG, ‘when it is good for him to 
be so’ (accusative absolute). 

JoHN BURNET. 


XENOPHON. 


tépws, Which are good Xenophontean forms. 

The confusion of », ws, wv is familiar. 

Adverbs are distinctly wanted. as of course 
° 

= WOTe. 


92 Ast . ( . . o , 6 
“ €KTAYTTOVGL \ TOUS im7ovs) WOTE TETAPAX ae 


Kai KwOuvevelv. 

The last word can hardly be right as it 
stands, and Madvig suggested id<ew for it. 
I should say that another infinitive has 
been lost, dependent on xwédvvevew. The 
horses lose their heads and are in danger 
of —. 


ll rade ye wavta < kata > taiTa own- 
téov 1 


11.8 éri ted rowvrw cide (tov ToLovTwY 75 
dé most MSS.) irmaLopevwy trv Kai Geot Kat 
Hpwes ypadovTat, kal dvdpes ot KaA@s xpwpevor 
avrots peyadorperets paivovrat. 

I would suggest that «ide and dy stand 
for ei dy, and would read ei 5% éri rév ToLwovTwv 
immalomevor Urmuv. 


HIppaARCHICUS. 


1. 15 dvayxy. . dorarovs av abrois écerGat. 

av is of course impossible. It may have 
arisen from the first letters of airovs, but 
after the superlative we might restore 5y, 
which exchanges with av. 


4. 3 dyadov yap Kai pederns evexa raira 
Toveiv, Kat TOvO’ yovov SiamEpav Tas ddovs Trot- 
ktAAovtas immxais Tageot Tas Topeias. 

Kai ovtws Hovov Dindorf: kai 7dvov Hart- 
man: tov @ #duov Cerocchi. The last is 
much the best ; but why not rather xai rod 
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jovov, taking rod ndiov diarepav (as I presume 
Cerocchi means) to be governed by évexa ! 


5. 13 tamapyixov dé kal 7d AaBdvta eLois 
<et> airois xpnoba ! 

Some adverb or adverbial phrase seems 
indispensable. 

The writer goes on éo7i dé wreLots ob povov 
év tovrots GANG Kai Oricbev imméwv amoxpiia- 
vOa, where there is nothing for rovros to 
refer to, and where accordingly év irzois, év 
weoos, and évtds have been conjectured. 
Perhaps, as in 4. 3 above and elsewhere, 
parts of otros and of the article have been 
confused and we should read é& ‘ois 
<irmetow>. I think Stephanus was right 
in suggesting rovrovs for rovs in 7. 8 det 
d€ . . . Tos Taperkevacpeévous del ExovTa ws 
Troeiv TL py) KatTadavy ovta pvAdrrew xk.T.A., 
where see L. and 8. s.v. rapacxevatw for the 
@s. 


7.10 The comma, if we use one, should 
follow zpovootvra, not roujoavra. 


The latter goes pretty closely with 
dbaca: when he has done it, get away before 
etc. 


14 Grav dé ra Towadra Hdn Kadds dvdAdr- 
c , , > ‘ - , 
TwvTat ol ToAEuLOL, KadOV éott oiv Hed AabovTa 
é\Ociv eis tHv Todesiav pepmedAnKoTa 
TOGOL TE EKaTTAXOD Kat ov TS xXopas 
mpopvAdtrovew. 


The MSS. have pepednKorws ol, penedn- 
KOTWS Ol, MELEAETHKOTWS Ol. peuweAnKOTA TOCOL 
is Cobet’s modification of the older con- 
jecture p. door (weneAeTnKOTa Goo. Stephanus), 
It is however most unlikely that Xenophon 
used the personal construction of pédw, 
which seems unknown in good prose, since 
Timaeus 71A need not be so taken, to say 
nothing of the difference in style. Should 
we read pi yueAnKorat? =I cannot cite an in- 
direct question after dueXo, but it seems 
unobjectionable. 


8. 4 of etwxovpevor <pev> irro, exze- 
Tovnpevor O€ ¢ 


9. peuvnoba Se Kaxetvo xpy, pytore emi 
‘ , > , »” ? , 
Tovs KpeitTous éAavvew omicbev immois dia Batov 
ToLovpevov. 


Read rovricbev as object of zovovpevov. 

14. 01 8 dyaot immo Kal imps Suvarot Kat 
ef abrav (or atrav) diadhevyev. 

There is no sense in airav or aitav. Read 


éx mavtwv, comparing note in Class. Rev. 17. 
146 on Dem. Ol. 2. 2. 
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CYNEGETICUS. 


5. 15 timdyovta tas Kvvas. 

erayew is the regular word. Cf. 6. 25 ras 
kuvas érayopevov: 10. 19 ras Kivas érayover: 
Arr. Cyn, 20. 3 ei rielovs Kivas érayayowro : 
Od. 19.445 rov 8 avdpav te Kuvav te rept 
xtUmos HAGE modotiv, ds erdyovtes expoay, and 
the noun ézaxtnp tb. 435. 


20 in aira, tapa Ta aira, dia Tov airav... 
droxwpovor. 

Here too io seems an error for éxi/. Read 
ért ra atta. In 6.17 on the other hand I 
have suggested iz’ airdv for éd’ aizov. 


25 Kvuvnyerar O€ eis pev Tas Epypovs (vAcous) 
oAtyakis aduxvodvrar, év dé Tals oikovpevats 
oALyot GvTes Kal ob PAdOnpot ot 7oAAoi. 

Here 6Acyor ovres has neither sense nor con- 
struction, and MRadermacher’s ddAtevovres 
would certainly lack the latter without being 
strong in the former. dAcyo. may be due to 
dAvyaxts, in which case it is vain to ask for 
what word it stands, but some verb must be 
missing. On the other hand some part of 
oAvywpeiv would not seem out of place here. 
Possibly we should read 6Atywpoto.—ovres 
Kat ov dArdOnpo, the blank standing for an 
adjective. 


7. 11 émpéAcav yap rouoorvra ? 
yap and d€ get exchanged. 


9.5 éredav Oe ion avrov (the fawn), zpoc- 
tevau éyyvs. 6 8 ea arpéua mécas ws eri 
ynv Kal éace avedeo au. 

Such a use of méoas is unique and not 
intelligible. Read arnéas. 


, ° ay ” > e 
10. 4 €XOdvras orov Gv oiwvrat eivae irae 
TO KUVNyEoLov. 


Read civa: irayov is lurking. 


6 S€ Kiwy <as> emt 7d Todd adigerat 
<eis> torov tAwdy ixvevovoa. 

Is there any passage in prose where the 
preposition is omitted with the verb of 
motion? The other loss is an easy one 
after wv. 


13. 6 od AavOaver dé pe Ott Kaas Kai E&Hs 
yeypappeva dyoce tis tows Tov ToLOVTwWY Ov 
Kaas ovd éfns yeypadbar’ padiov yap eorar 
avtois Taxv py dpOds pempacGar. KaiTot 
yéypartai ye ovtws, iva dpbas éxn Kai py 
codiotikos troup GAA coors kai ayabovs’ od 
yap Soxeiv atta BovAopar parrov 7 eivat 
Xpnoysa.. 

In the two last sentences the author 
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clearly means that he has not tried to write 
kadGs, at any rate not as sophists would 
reckon 76 xadov. It is therefore impossible 
that the first sentence can be right. I would 
suggest that xadds kai éfjs yeypappéva 
should be transferred to the second sentence 
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aud there inserted between py and dp6is, 
thus indicating that there would be ground 
for finding fault with pi Kadds Kai éfjs 


yeypapmeva. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 





RAMMATICAL NOTES. 


[.—E£pistolary Tenses in Greek. 


An ‘Epistolary Aorist’ should certainly be 
added to our grammars in the case of the 
word ézeyya, cp. Thue. 1. 129. 3, per’ 
’"ApraBalov ..., dv cor rena, mpacce. 
Here Artabazus is the bearer of the letter, 
and éreuwa can only be a past tense from 
the point of view of Pausanias the recipient. 
Lightfoot on Galatians 6. 11, has already 
cited the éreuwa of Xen. An. 1. 9. 25, but 
the very presence of kai detrar (a present 
tense), which follows at once, suggests that 
the use was confined to réu7w, at least in 
Classical times. In the Septuagint Ezra 4. 
14, the text runs da rodro éréupapev kai 
eyvwpicapev, but the last word looks back to 
the preceding verses. 

We must also admit an ‘ Epistolary 
Perfect’ with the verb aroaréAAw ( = réuTrw). 
Lightfoot quotes Isocr. Ad Dem. 1. 10, 
Gméotadkd cou Tovde TOV Adyov, and we may 
add Plato Ad Archytam, 1B aréoradka oor. 

In all other cases which I have found— 
I do not include the Greek Testament—the 
Aorist can always be made to refer to a time 
more or less antecedent from the writer’s 
point of view. Often, of course, it is a 
‘momentary’ or ‘instantaneous’ Aorist, 
but still antecedence is not excluded. 

The closest parailel I know to the 
frequent éypaya = ypddw of Greek ‘Testament 
is Isocr. Hpist. vi where in 1. 28 (the letter 
contains about one hundred lines) he writes 
pndev 8’ broAaByre Tovotrov, ws ap’ éy® tavrnv 
éypaya tiv émotoAnv x.7.A. But here the 
first three words make all the difference, 
referring éypaya to the point of view of 
those who receive the letter, as ere may do 
in Gal. 6. 11, idere ryAicoas tpniv ypappacw 
eypaya TH uy xeupl. 

I may be permitted to give references for 
certain cases which might be allowed to bear 
the name ‘ Epistolary Aorist,’ although all 
may be taken as more or less past tenses to 
the writer : #ynodpyy Thue. 7. 14. 3, Lucian, 
Epist. Saturn. 1 § 19, (followed in § 21 by 
yyovpeba), and Isocr. Zvagor. 1. 5 ; for which 


cp. Philippians 2. 28. Other instances are 
Isoer. Epist. i, ernpOnv pev ov émoreAdew ; 
ii, €\afov euaurov ; iii, €BovdnOnv Ypaypac 5 
iv, ypdyvat m™pos oe ciAdpnv ; vi, |. 41, émpay- 
parevoduny ; vii, eveOupnOqv dé peragi ypdpuv ; 
1X, eiAounv and tavrnv O€ eroinodpny Ti 
aipeow ; Bonsiris 1]. 13, radra 8 wOnv detv 
sol pev emeoretAa, and Orat. ad Philip., |. 17, 
breOeunv ypadeuw. 

In Lucian, Dial. Meretr. x I find at the 
close of a letter ratrd oor ports éypaya, and 
in Isocr. Lpist. iv.—last line but three—«xat 
pH Oarpaoys, pyr ei paxporépay yéypada tiv 
ézuctoAnv, but both are obviously past 
tenses referring to what has already been 
written. Lucian, however, Hpist. Saturn. 
1§19,1.1, has éeyeypadev pev dn gor kat 
mporepov—a tense which reminds one of the 
frequent ‘ Epistolary Pluperfect’ in Latin. 

Thus, with the exception of éreua, there 
is no certainty that any ‘ Epistolary Aorist ’ 
exists in Classical Greek. Is there any 
need to assume it in the Greek Testament ! 


IL.—Relatival Attraction in Livy. 


I wish to deal with those cases of 
attracted relative which occur with what 
are called * verbs of indeterminate meaning.’ 

Whatever be the rule in Cicero, Caesar, 
ete. (see Madvig’s Grammar, § 316), there 
can be no doubt of Livy’s practice in this 
matter. His rule is (A) to attract the 
relative to the case, number, and gender of 
the ‘determining’ word if the antecedent be 
of different number, eg. 3. 54. 15, ‘in 
pratis Flaminiis ... quem nune circum 
Flaminium appellant,’ and 3, 26. 8, ‘agrum, 
quae prata Quinctia vocantur.’ Compare 
2. 13. 15., 2. 35. 1., 3. 34. 6., 4. 59. 4, 5. 8. 
As. Or Oo, Og 0. O41. 6. 2102, $3.1. 1, 
42, 44. 3. 

The only possible exception I find is 1. 26. 
10, ‘loco qui nunc pila Horatia vocatur,’ 
where few will wish to take pda as nomina- 
tive feminine. 

On the other hand (B) when the number 
of the antecedent and the ‘determining’ 
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word is not different, Livy’s almost in- 
variable method is to make the relative 
agree with the antecedent in number and 
gender, eg. 1. 21. 5., 4. 28. 5., 5. 25. 10., 
6. 33. 4, 21. 61. 6., 22. 20. 7., 33. 7. 3. 

Here again there is only one exception, 
viz. 23. 11.11, ‘ Capuam quod caput sit.’ In 
other authors the practice does not seem to 
be so well defined. The conditions of rule 
(A) occur in Varro #.R2. 1.7.6. ‘Subari, 
qui nunc Thurii dicuntur,’ and Livy’s usage 
is followed. No parallel cases appear till 
Nepos and Curtius, but both of them break 
the rule, viz. Nepos 4. 3. 6, ‘genus quod 
Helotae vocatur,’ and Curtius 3, 20. ‘locum, 
quem Amanicas Pylas vocant.’ 

Rule (B) is obeyed in Cic, V.D. 2. 5. 14., 
De Off. 2. 5., and Caes. B.G. 5. 11. 8., but 
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broken in Cic. Phil. 5, 14., Pis. 24., Legg. 
1. 7., Tusc. 4. 10., and Caes. B.G. 4. 1. 
H. Darniey Naytior. 
ORMOND COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 
December 6, 1908. 


[On I compare Gildersleeve Syntax of 
Classical Greek, §§ 297, s9., where ‘ Plato’ 
Ep. 15 Kpyvyns & xa rhv émorodjy is also 
cited. It is said there ‘As there are few 
genuine Greek letters of the Classical period, 
we have not the material to determine 
whether there ever was such an extensive 
permutation of tenses as we find in Cicero’s 
letters. The aorist in the N.T. is clearly 
due to Roman influence, and is not to be 
cited.’—Ep. C.R.] 





SOME GREEK COGNATES OF 


(1) rerinpevos. 

The "etymological lexica (Prellwitz and 
Leo Meyer) give no satisfactory explanation! 
of Homeric rerenuévos ‘sore (at heart’). It 
seems to me, however, that, minor flexional 
differences apart, we may compare it directly 
with the Vedic pf. pte. ti-tvis-dnds ‘leiden- 
schaftlich bewegt,’ assuming of course that 
the primitive root éwis- had a by-form tis- ; 
cf. Skr. taéksate / tudksati and the Homeric 
doublet roi / coi, from primitive *toi / *twoi. 


(2) riptos. 

In Sanskrit the root tvis- also means ‘to 
sparkle, flame, glow,’ a sense found in Greek 
cepos ‘hot’ and in Xefpros ‘the shining 
(star ’), from *¢weis-ros. Here would belong 
Hesychian ripios: Oépov, if we may interpret 
the gloss (cited by Leo Meyer, Griechische 
Etymologie, iv. 50) either as riptos’ Gépous or 
as tiptos: G€pos. deriving tipios from ¢t(w)is- 
rios. From the same root also we may 
derive Skr. tisyds, name of a constellation, 
and Avestan ¢is-tryd ‘Sirius.’ Here most 
naturally falls Homeric reépea (from *¢(w)eis- 
resa) ‘ twinklers.’ 


(3) oidXos. 
A further cognate of tvis- is probably to 
be recognized in aiAXos (1) ‘ squint-eyed’ ; 


1 Neither is the explanation « f de Saussure, Wém. 
Soc. Ling. 7. 86, satisfying on the semantic side. 
Brugmann’s comparison with Lat. cura (from cvisa) 
lacks any precise morphological confirmation. 





THE SANSKRIT ROOT @vis-. 


(2) ‘a lampoon,’ a correlation of senses 
adumbrated in sqguint-eyed and German 
schielend both of which mean ‘ malignant.’ 
In the Aeolic dialect, at least, ci/AXos would 
be the normal sequent of *twis-los. True, 
I can quote no literary evidence to prove 
that oiAXos is of Aeolic provenance, but 
forms with one A (and (t?) are attested by 
oAnropdct (correctly explained by Leo 
Meyer, /.c. iv. 62) and Hesychian otAaive 
oxorre, Bpife. However, the orthography 
of aidAos may be due to association with 
iAAds  syuinting.’ 

Bohtlingk and Grassmann, in their lexica, 
both give to évis- the definition ‘in heftiger 
Bewegung sein’ = ‘to shake’ (intrans.). 
That this is the primary meaning rather than 
the sense ‘to sparkle’ seems to be con- 
firmed by Latin micat (1) ‘shakes’ (intrans.), 
(2) ‘flashes, sparkles.’ Greek oeé-ec ‘ shakes’ 
(from *tweis-) is transitive. The sense 
‘ squinting, blinking, the quick half-shutting 
(of the eyes)’ is of easy derivation from 
the serse ‘ shaking.’ 


(4) oysds. 

In respect of Greek gipds (1) ‘ snub-nosed, 
flat-nosed’ ; (2) ‘bent upwards,’ I take it 
that the definition ‘ bent upwards,’ while 
the more original of the two, was_ itself 
secondary ; and accordingly I derive ods 
from *twis-mos ‘shaky’ =‘ tottering,’ whence 
‘leaning, sloping, bent upwards.’ This is 
to derive oyos from the intransitive 
‘shakes’ If we connect ods with ceve 
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‘shakes’ (trans.), then its signification 
derived from some earthquake phenomenon 
of ‘ up-turning, tilting.’ 

In the following locutions, cited from the 
Anthologia Palatina by Liddell and Scott, 
viz. oma yeAav ‘to laugh scornfully,’ oma 
ceonpus poxbilas ‘scornfully upturning (thy 
lips) thou sneerest ’ we may see the correla- 
tion of meaning between ods and oiddo 
‘scornful poems.’ 

This throws light on Latin si/ws ‘snub- 
nosed’ (with -i- not-ill-; cf. oAnropddi ete. 
cited above ?). Whether st/us is borrowed 
from oiAXos as Stowasser (Latein.-Deutsch. 
Woert.), with extreme hesitation, suggests, 
may well be questioned. In view, however, 
of the name Si/enus (SeAnvds) ‘ simus socius 
Bacchi,’ we might credit the Italici, who, as 
early.as Livius Andronicus, had borrowed 
gyos, With initiative enough to fashion, 
under the influence of the name Silenus, 
stlus as a byform of simus. 


(5) SeAnvos. 


It is in entire accord with the 
character of this god to derive his name 
also from the root *tweis-, defining it as (1) 
Boisterous (cf. Vedic tves-in-) or (2) Snub- 
nosed (ef. cyxds) ; provided always the name 
is genuine Greek. 


(6) wiverat. 


There seems no decisive reason, also, 
against deriving Homeric civera, Aeolic 
otvverat ‘ hurts, does violence to’ from *twis- 
netai ‘shakes’ (whence ‘does violence to, 
hurts’). Derivatives like Sivwv ‘the 
mischief-maker,’ gives ‘hurt’ [ef. ow/ov 
‘sieve’ with ceeds, oetowv ‘ bean-shaker’} 
present difficulties. We might, with Leo 
Meyer (/.c. iv. p. 35), assume that the v of 
oiverat was the verbal suffix carried over 
into noun derivatives, but there remains the 


further difficulty of the quantity (i). I 
venture to raise the question whether there 
were no circumstances under which -isn-, 
which normally yielded -wy- or -i- in 
Greek, might yield -ty-?! So far as the 
Greek grammars of Brugmann and Hirt 
inform us my query is already answered in 
the negative, ex silentio. 

I put this question particularly from an 
interest in the name Xiwwv, the vulgate in- 
terpretation of which as Mr. Snub-nose (see 
e.g. the Century Dictionary of Proper 
Names) I am fain to adhere to, in view of 
the common use of the name upon the 
comic stage for the senes Comici (in the 
Mostellaria and Pseudolus of Plautus, e.g.), 
coupled with the common use of the snub- 
nosed mask. Besides, the name Xipwv (cf. 
Liddell and Scott, s.v.) was used proverbi- 
ally for ‘a confederate in evil.’ This raises 
a wonder whether on the stage Sivwv ‘ mis- 
chief-maker ’ was not shifted to Scuwv ‘ man 
of the upturned nose (cys), sneerer.’ For 
punning purposes the difference of quantity 
would be quite immaterial. [f the name 
Xivwv is a properly fashioned cognate of 
civerat, Sivwv, the tell-tale stage name, 
might be regarded as a proper derivative of 
oipos (cf. for the formation SrpaBwv: orpa- 
Bos). Questions of significance apart, the 
name Sivwv might be regarded as a short 
form of the name Sipwvidys (1 son of Siuwv) ; 
or who shall say it is not ultimately of 
Hebrew origin 4 

E. W. Fay. 


? As further material for the examination of the 
question whether -iv- is ever a normal sequent of 
-isn-, the words ti-v-Ods ‘hot,’ ti-v-rdv" EpOdv and 
ti-v-dooe ‘shakes’ might all be referred to a root 
*t(w)is-, extended in Greek by a suffixed -v-. But 
this material is all elusive, for back of the root 
*t(w)ei-s- we may set up a root *é(w)ei-, citing for it 
Latin ¢i//o ‘fire-brand,’ titubat ‘shakes, totters’ 
(? from *ti-twi-dha-), and possibly titillat ‘ tickles’ 
(? ‘causes to shake’); oi-vera:, ai-vos, ti-vdoce 
are liable to interpretation on the same lines. 


EMENDATIONS OF CICERO’'S VERRLNVES. 


(Concluded from p. 26.) 


Books IV—V. 


P. 365, 20 (Miiller)—ex altera parte Her- 
cules egregie factus ex aere. Is dicebatur esse 
Myronis, ut opinor, et certe. Item ante hos 
deos erant arulae, ete. This passage may be 


made to illustrate the vagaries of the higher 
criticism. Many editors have assumed a 
lacuna after et certe, as though Cicero might 
have gone on to say ‘ et certe item artificio 
est singulari’ (Zingerle). But immediately 
following egregie factus ex aere anything like 
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this would be somewhat redundant. The 
easy emendation et recte (or et recte quidem. 
Ante hos etc. A. Eberhard) is not admissible, 
in view of Cicero’s well-known diffidence in 
expressing himself about art matters. The 
same objection lies against the reading of 
the Richter-Eberhard edition, e¢ certe ita est, 
—though this is good enough Latin, and 
actually appears in the text as far back as 
the editio Basileensis altera, or Hervagiana 
(1534). 

The fact is that a somewhat infrequent 
idiom has been well-nigh emended out of 
existence in this place. The passages 
referred to by Miiller in his critical ap- 
pendix, if quoted in full, will suffice to make 
this plain. Take first ad Att. vi. 3. 8 Q. 
Cicero puer legit, ut opinor, et certe, epistulam 
inscriptam patri suo. Here Boot’s note is 
very apposite to the passage in our text: 
‘primo dubitanter ponit, statim se corrigit 
et pro certo affirmat.’ Cicero is not vouch- 
ing for the accuracy of the attribution to 
Myro, as would be the case if we were to 
read et recte sc. dicebatur. All the length he 
goes is to say‘ the statue in question was said 
to be the work, I think, of Myro: yes, J am 
quite sure I am right about the name’ This 
puts the reference to Myro on the same 
level with that to Praxiteles in what pre- 
eedes, and with that to Polyclitus in what 
follows. A parallel passage, illustrating 
this use of ef certe, is the quotation from 
Cn. Matius in Gellius x, 24 :— 


Nuper die quarto, ut recordor, et certe, 
Aquarium urceum unicum domi fregit, 


i.e. ‘if my memory serves me aright, indeed I 
am sure of it.’ 

The next point is, what is to be done with 
item. It does not appear in the tradition 
represented by Par. 7776 (p) and Lg. 29, 
and has been deleted by Kayser and Nohl. 
The view of these editors, and also of those 
who print the text et certe item, with a 
lacuna following, must probably have been 
that to begin the next sentence with /tem 
would be to make the altars, quiteimproperly, 
an ‘item’ in the enumeration, wheres Cicero 
is speaking only of the four statues. dut 
how natural the sequence is, when it is care- 
fully considered! Cicero has disposed of 
two of the four statues those of the ‘ gods’ 
Cupid and Hercules ; and as an added descrip- 
tion of the chapel (saerarium) which con- 
tained them, he says that there was in 
front of either statue a small altar,—quite 
sufficient as an indication of the sanctity of 
the place. This done, he goes on to speak 
of the two Canephoroe of Polyclitus, which 
NO. CLIX. VOL. XVIII. 
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had of course no altars in front of them: 
erant aenea duo praeterea signa non maxima 
etc. So far from being a stumbling-block, 
the little word Jtem, at the head of the 
sentence, is really an element in Cicero’s 
description of the sacrarium. For the 
three-fold enumeration signum erat hoc quod 
dico Cupidinis .... ex altera parte Hercules : 
item ante hos deos erant arulae: erant aenea 
duo praeterea signa, we may compare pro 
Fonteio $3, est in eadem provincia Narbo 
Marcius: est item urbs Massilia: est prae- 
terea numerus civium Romanorum. 

P, 365, 28. Canephoroe ipsae vocabantur ; 
sed earum artificem quem? quemnam? Recte 
admones, Polyclitum esse dicebant. 

Editors are unanimous in exhibiting this 
passage as above,—it might almost seem as 
though with a view to obscuring the gram- 
matical construction. Surely it should be 
printed thus: sed earum artificem—quem ? 
quemnam ? recte admones—Polyclitum esse 
dicebant. 

P. 365, 36. It may seem a small matter 
here whether we read, with editors, cum 
esset hospes Heiorum, or preferably cum 
hospes esset Heiorum. But the variation 
may be made to illustrate what I conceive to 
be the most important point in the 
criticism of Books iv—v. eset hospes is the 
reading of the Regius 77744, to which has 
long been conceded, for this portion of the 
Verrines, the same primacy as is now 
being claimed for the Cluniacensis in respect 
of Books ti-ili.! On the other hand the 
Vatican palimpsest gives hospes esset, and 
this variation 1s supported by the Paris ms. 
7775, which contains an independent version 
of the same tradition as is given in the 
better known Regius. Detailed proof would 
occupy too much space, but I may here 
repeat what I have indicated in previous 


1 The identity of the 9th century codex now at 
Holkham with No. 498 in the old catalogue of Cluni 
(A D. 1158-1161) may now be taken as fully estub 
lished (see vol. xvii pp. 162-4, vol. xviii, p. 23, 
note). Mr. A. C. Clark’s forthcoming edition of the 
Catiline no doubt recognize the supremacy of 
the Cluniacensis over all the other extant MSS. of 
these speeches. For the ‘Caesarian’ orations, the 
Holkham codex also takes first rank, and my con 
tention that Harl. 2682 was directly derived from it 
seems to be borne out by the facts. Lastly, for the 
criticism of the Second and Third Books of the 
Verrines the emergence of this manuscript is of 
primary importance, as will shortly appear on the 
publication of the volume of the Oxford Classical 
Texts series cont ‘ining these speeches, The extent 
to which the Cluniacensis appears to have been used 
by scholars of the fifteenth century (Nannius, 
Fabricius, Metellus) will be found duly set forth in 
my contribution to the Anecdota Oxoniensia series, 
Part ix (1901). 
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papers (cp. e.g. Vol. xvii. p. 198, with note) 
viz. that Par. 7775 must be elevated to the 
very first rank among mss. of the Verrines, 
and that where it fails, in its now mutilated 
condition, we have an absolutely faithful 
transcript in the somewhat better known 
Par. 7823. 

P. 367, 10. Videte maiorum diligentiam 
qui...ea quae parvis in rebus accidere 
poterant providebant. Here again the text 
ought to be adhered to. If Cicero had 
meant to say that the old Romans took 
precautions against what might happen in 
more degenerate days, he would have used 
possent instead of poterant. This considera- 
tion is enough to dispose of such emenda- 
tions as pravis temporibus (Schwabe, 
Eberhard), pravis or depravatis moribus 
(Wirz), ete. The meaning is simply that 
they foresaw the sort of thing that was 
likely to happen even before their empire 
had grown great. 

P. 368, 33. Numquam enim si denariis 
CCCC Cupidinem illum putasset, commisisset 
utetc. I give here the reading of Par. 7776, 
Lg. 29, and the dett. The presence! or 
absence of enim in such a context should of 
course be determined according to the 
authority of the MSS., and with the present 
passage comparison may be made of pp. 
469,2: 475, 27: and 481, 31. But here 
the Regius and Par. 7775 omit not only 
enim but also si, and it is therefore not 
improbable that the true tradition is to be 
sought for in the MSS. of the other family. 
On the other hand in two of the three 
parallel passages above cited (469, 2 and 
481, 31) the enim is best away, and I have 
noted that the Regius again omits sz before 
HS at 374, 23. 

P. 371, 11.—wut quam minimum dem illis 
temporis ete. Here dem is the reading of 
the Regius, with idem s.].: on the other 
hand most other codd. have sit (Par. 7775, 
7823, Gi, G2, Ld., Harl. 4852, 4105). This 
is one of the passages which prove that 
later tradition was dominated by Par. 7775 
rather than by the Regius: I may add that 
Nohl cites more than one reading as from 
G3 ‘e coniectura’ which I have found in 
Par. 7775. The question is whether the 
Regius or Par, 7775 is the more faithful 
representation of the archetype. In this 
passage the divergence between si¢ and dem 
points to some confusion: possibly ut quam 
minimum iudices sit ilis temporis ete. 

P. 373, 34. Vestrane urbs electa est ad 
quam cum adirent ex Italia crucem civis 
Romani prius quam quemquam amicum popult 
Romani viderent? Recent editors accept 





Miiller’s emendation quicumque adirent for 
cum adirent. Lambinus gives gui adirent. 
Some change is necessary unless we spoil 
the passage by reading cives Romani: it 
may be interesting to record that this easy 
emendation (by Luterbacher) is found in 
Harl. 4852 (fifteenth cent.), a generally accu- 
rate and highly trustworthy codex. A better 
line of emendation would be to insert the 
required nominative after ex Jtalia and 
read ad quam cum adirent ex Italia cives 
erucem civis Romani, etc. The disappear- 
ance of cives from the text before crucem, 
with a similar form following crucem, might 
then be traced to the same cause as that 
which has produced confusion at p. 436, 3 
honestissimae civitatis honestissimum: 470, 
21, where I propose to read non posse Verrem 
testes interficiendo testimonium exstinguere. 

P. 391, 19.—id ab se C. Verrem abstulisse. 
A wrong citation from the Regius 7774 
made first by Jordan and repeated by 
Nohl, is probably the reason why recent 
edd. give id ab se instead of id sibi. Hirsch- 
felder indeed goes so far as to say that the 
latter reading has no MS. authority. On 
the contrary it occurs not only in the Regius 
but also in Par. 7775 and 7823, as well as in 
Mr. Clark’s Harl. 2682: also in the rival 
family, of which the oldest extant member 
is Par. 7776. Jd ad se in G* and Ld. is a 
mere aberration, which may be cited here by 
way of preparation for my thesis that with 
Par. 7775 and 7823 before us, all other 
MSS. of this class (G1, G?, Ld., etc.) may be 
practically disregarded. 

P. 395, 16. ste tum petere ab illis, tum 
minari, tum spem, tum metum ostendere. 
Instead of the first tum (7776, Lg. 29), 
the Regius and Par. 7775, with other MSS. 
of that family, agree in showing cwm. 
Perhaps the true reading may be Jste cum 
petere ab illis tum minari, cum spem tum 
metum ostendere. 

P. 397, 21. Quisnam.. . tuebitur.. . st 
tu ea relingues aut deseres, nec solum spoliata 
illa patieris sed eorum etiam spoliatorem 
vexatoremque defendes? In this passage, I 
replace the futures throughout, on the 
authority of the best MSS., and in opposi- 
tion to Halm and recent edd. But it is 
cited mainly with the wish to restore etiam 
eorum in place of eorum etiam. Editors 
have accepted the latter sequence on the 
sole authority of the Regius (R). But Par. 
7775, which contains an independent version 
of the same tradition as R, gives etiam 
eorum, and is followed, as usual, by G!, G’, 
Ld., and the dett. It is interesting to note 
that in the rival family (Par. 7776, Lg. 29) 
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etiam does not appear at all: in the arche- 
type of R. and Par. 7775 it may have 
been supra lineam. 

P. 402, 21. Dedit igitur tibi nunc fortuna 
Siculorum C. Marcellum iudicem ut, cuius 
ad statuam Siculi te praetore adligabantur, 
eius religione te *isti devinctum adscrictumque 
dedamus. The latter part of this sentence 
has been variously emended. J/sti cannot 
possibly be interpreted as = isti iudici 
Marcello. What is given above is the 
reading of the Regius and Par. 7775: the 
rival tradition (7776 and dett.) shows eiws 
religions te eundem vinctum. On the whole, 
if the collocation can be adjusted, religione 
seems preferable to religioni: religione 
devinctus has a more familiar sound than 
the alternative phrase alicuius religioni 
aliquem dedere. This is the main objection 
to Lehmann’s otherwise tempting emenda- 
tion eius religioni te testibus istis devinctum : 
as well as to Nohl’s more simple ¢e ipsum 
devinctum, alongside of which may still be 
placed Zumpt’s te istis (sc. Siculis) 
devinctum. Kayser went further in sug- 
gesting eius religioni te ipsi dev. adser. 
dedant. Retaining the ablative religione 
Miiller in his school edition (1898) reads te 
isdem devinctum. Perhaps some formula 
of abbreviation has been misinterpreted : I 
would suggest eiws religione te his iudicibus 
<de>vinctum, (is iud. vinctum) or possibly 
huic iudicto. Most edd. read adstrictumque 
with the dett.: Par. 7776 gives abstrinc- 
tumque: whereas adscriptumque is the read- 
ing of the Regius, and also (asscriptwmque) 
of Par. 7775. 

P. 416, 6. Ae videte quanto taztrior hic 
tyrannus Syracusanis fuerit quam quisquam 
superiorum umquam; ili tamen ornarunt 
templa deorum immortalium, hie etiam 
illorum monumenta atque ornamenta sustulit. 
In this passage wnquam is Orelli’s emen- 
dation, and it is somewhat astonishing that 
editors have acquiesced init. Cicero simply 
could not have written the sentence as we 
now have it in our texts. Ornarunt occurs 
in no MS.: the family represented by the 
Regius and Par. 7775 gives ornarint: the 
rival tradition (Par. 7776) is ornarent. More 
significant is it that Reg. 7774 gives 
superiorum quam ili (and so Harl. 2682) : 
whereas Par. 7775 diverges into quia illi, 
while the tradition of the rival class is cwm 
ili (Par. 7776, 4588, Lg. 29). Combining 
the two,'we ought surely to restore the 
period by reading... quam  quisquam 


superiorum, quia cum ili tamen ornarint. .. 
hic etiam .. sustulit. 
P. 417, 24. <Atque haec Sappho sublata 
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pisceh dy akan 6 sit unam litteram Graecam 
scisset, certe una sustulisset. Conservative 
criticism here will probably return to the 
MS. tradition and read certe non sustulisset 
(sc. Sappho): indeed the word is chosen 
with the intention of resuming haec Sappho 
sublata at the beginning of the period. 
Una is the emendation made by Herelius, 
and accepted by Zumpt and all editors, 
But Cicero’s grammar does not stand in 
need of any such correction. The inter- 
vening words guod (sc. epigramma).... 
si unam litteram Graecam scisset are really 
equivalent to quod... si intellexisset: quod 
is to be construed formally as = ‘in regard 
to which inscription.’ Mr. Long is the only 
commentator who has understood this: but 
his note is nut a short one. It has always 
interested me to know that there are 
classical analogies for Mrs. Gamp’s unlet- 
tered utterances, and for more recent 
parodies like ‘which I believe there never 
was a North Pole!’ (Punch): ep. p. 425, 35. 

P. 424, 10 Atque etiam hoc me docent eius- 
modi sese fecisse laudationem ut omnes intel- 
legere possent, etc. This is Miiller’s reading 
taken over (with the change of se to sese) 
from Richter-Eberhard. Other varieties are 
eiusmodt senatus consultum sese fecisse 
Nohl: eiusmodi se consulto fecisse lauda- 
tionem Koch. The best codd. (Reg. 7774, 
7775, 7823) agree in giving eiusmodi s.c. 
JSecisse laudationes (or -onis): the rival tradig 
tion (Par. 7776) is eiusmodi Siciliam sese 
JSecisse laudationes. Probably senatus con- 
sultum fecisse is right : cp. p. 425, 23-4. If 
then we alter /audationes to laudatores all 
will be well: ecusmodi senatus consultum 
Jecisse laudatores ut etc. For similar con- 
fusion in terminations cp. pactores—pactiones 
449, 2: faeneratores—faenerationis 338, 3: 
and more frequently aratores—arationes, e.g. 
280,15: 298, 19. 

P. 434, 27 excogitavit nescio quid, attulit ; 
profecto homo dives repente a Verre non sine 
causa citatur. This is the reading of the 
Regius and the other members of the same 
family, and may be right: Par. 7776, 
Lg. 29 on the other hand give Attulit profecto 
excogitavit nescio quid,—a reading which 
Thomas adopts, with the elimination of exco- 
gitavit as a gloss on attulit. Perhaps the 
text should run excogitavit nescio quid, nescio 
quid attulit ; profecto, ete. 

P. 436, 3 in hominem maximae ctvitatis 
honestissimum. Miiller has withdrawn this 
reading in his school edition (1898), and has 
rightly substituted the traditional in hom. 
honestissimae civitatis honestissimum. This is 
the reading of Par. 7775 and its copy 7823 : 
P 2 
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the gloss maximas appears in RG®* (hon- 
estissimae maximae civ. hon.) : while the rival 
family (7776) has honestissimum civitatis 
honestissimae. That the reading of Par. 7775 
is correct may bé seen also from the analogy 
of p. 292, 7: ep. 471, 29 and 473, 25. 

P. 463, 6 Non enim, sicut erat antea semper 
consuetudo, etc. Here the first hand in the 
Regius (R) gives anper. which Halm and suc- 
ceeding editors have made into antea semper. 
The passage may be made an epitome of the 
whole criticism of Booksiv—v. R! is the only 
MS. which gives anper. The second hand 
in R, with which 7775 is generally (but not 
always) in agreement, gives nuper, and this 
is the reading of all the MSS. of this family, 
except R! (i.e. Par. 7775, 7823 G5, A, Harl. 
4105, 4852). On this evidence, nuper would 
seem just as probable as Halm’s emenda- 
tion. But Thomas points out that words 
are sometimes abridged in R, i.e. excogit, 
adulentes, and that in Pro Sestio § 107 
editors now read ut semper for et per of the 
MSS. And antea is made probable by the 
reading of the rival family stcut antea con- 
suetudo erat Par. 7776, 4588, and the dett. 
On the other hand the transposition of erat 
is suspicious, and suggests that a corrector 
has been at work. 

P. 465,18. O spectaculum miserum. . 
ludibrio esse urbis gloriam, populi Romani 
nomen, hominum conventum atque multi- 
tudinem piratico myoparont / Here Miiller 
proposes tantum hominum conventum, and 
Eberhard (comparing § 107) would read 
hominum honestissimorum conventum. Per- 
haps omnium hominum conventum. 

P. 470, 18. wlud... quod... non falso 
tlle de vobis iam in morte ipsa praedicavit, 
non posse Verrem testes interficiendo *ius 
exstinguere ; graviorem apud sapientes iudices 
se fore ab inferis testem quam si vivus in 


iudictum produceretur. For ius the R 
family has nos: while the rival tradition 
(Par. 7776 and dett.) gives crimina sua. 
This divergence is enough to indicate that 
an omission in the text had been detected, 
and had been supplied in different ways. 
Among the numerous other conjectures are 
scelus (Halm, Nohl), facinus (Kornitzer), eos 
(Luterbacher), moxiam (Heraeus), voces, 
homines, conscios, etc., etc. My emendation 
shall be simpler than any of the above: it is 
based on the supposition that the word which 
has been dropped was like in form to testes 
(cp. honestissimae civitatis honestissimum 
p. 436, 3 ; cives crucem civis 373, 34). Sucha 
word we have in festimoniwm: in a con- 
tracted form this may have appeared as 
test’, and the scribe who had already written 
testes may easily have passed it over. When 
it fell out of the text its place was supplied 
by nos, and crimina sua, as stated above, 
Read therefore non posse Verrem testes inter- 
ficiendo testimonium exstinguere. 

P, 471, 7. Nam si cum aliorum impro- 
bitate certet, longe omnes mu/tumque super- 
abit ; secum ipse certat, id agit ut semper 
superius suum facinus novo scelere vincat. 
Here the two best MSS., Reg. 7774, and 
7775 agree in sed cum ipse: the rival 
tradition is sed secum ipse, while the Vatican 
palimpsest gives secum ipse. Surely here 
again the true reading is to be obtained by 
a combination: I propose sed secwm cum 
ipse certat, td agit ut, ete.—Since this 
suggestion occurred to me, I have noted in 
Jordan’s app. cr. the citation, given doubt- 
fully as from a codex of Ursinius : ‘ sed cum 
secum ipse certet cod. Urs. (1)’ 

W. Pererson. 

McGitt UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 

Junuary, 1904. 


REVIEWS. 


VERRALL’S AGAMEMNON (Ep. 2). 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With an 
Introduction, Commentary, and Transla- 
lation, by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. 
Litt.D. in the University of Dublin. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1904. Second 
Edition. Pp. Ixii. +252. 128. 


THE first edition of this Commentary was 


published fifteen years ago, and the great 
attention which has been given to the 
Agamemnon during this period by English 
scholars has been largely due to it. 

The second edition differs but little from 
the first, which was marked by a freshness 
of view, and attracted attention from the 
new and ingenious reading of the _ plot. 
This view, now well known, is in outline as 
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follows: Aegisthus, who is lurking in 
Mount Arachnaeus, and scheming for 
revenge, has arranged to signal to Clytem- 
nestra when Agamemnon reaches Argos, and 
the plot is carried out with the aid of their 
accomplices in the palace and the state. 
The chorus is composed partly of loyal 
friends of Agamemnon, and partly of con- 
spirators ; and the novelty is, that here and 
there in the play, lines are given to this 
second party. Only one beacon really was 
lit ; the others are a lie invented by Clytem- 
nestra on the spur of the moment in reply 
to awkward questions. This bold view is 
worked out by a close and rigorous argu- 
ment, to which justice cannot be done by a 
bare summary. 

The difficulties which the editor finds in 
the current interpretation of the play, are: 
that the sudden arrival of Agamemnon is 
an impossible illusion ; that the remarkable 
action of the first part has no particular bear- 
ing upon the second ; that the remarks of 
the Chorus in places of the dialogue are 
difficult to understand, if they are assigned 
to the same company of loyal elders ; that 
the storm and wreck and arrival are incon- 
sistent with the episode of the beacons, 
amongst other reasons, because the Athen- 
ians of the day knew too much about the 
Aegean to tolerate such an illusion ; and 
that the important question is, how Clytem- 
nestra got her chance. 

The editor has rendered a real service in 
pointing out the glaring improbabilities 
which this example of an early dramatist’s 
work displays ; but in the face of so plau- 
sible an argument, a few general considera- 
tions are necessary. 

I.—The genius of Aeschylus, as Mr. 
Tucker has said, shows itself, not in his 
plots, but in spite of them. Even in the 
Prometheus Vinctus, one of his later plays 
brought out not long before the Trilogy, 
the episode of Io, although it has its place 
in the economy of the play, is out of propor- 
tion to its importance. Close-knit plots are 
not Aeschylus’ strong point. Further, to 
regard the plot of the Agamemnon as 
primary, is both to alter the balance of 
the play and to obscure the fact that 
the Agamemnon is but one play in a 
Trilogy. 

The importance of the plot is secondary. 
The murder of Agamemnon is not the con- 
summation of the tragic story ; it is only one 
link in the chain of moral events, of which 
the beginning and the end are alike unseen ; 
as the Chorus say at the end of the 
Choephori :— 
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mot Onta Kpavel, rot kataAnéet ; 
‘nothing stands alone : 
the chain holds on, and where it ends 
unknown.’ 


Cardinal Newman in his penetrating way 
has exactly touched the secret of the 
Agamemnon (Hssays, vol. i.) ‘The expres- 
sion of their (t.e. the Chorus’) anxiety forms 
the stream in which the plot flows.’ The 
story advances by means of the Chorus ; 
the plot no doubt must have incidents, but 
it is through the Chorus that the moral 
bearing of the incidents appears; there 
appear the principles of the eternal powers 
and the working of the eternal laws. This 
is primary; the incidents are secondary, 
and the story is hewn in the rough, with 
bold strong strokes. Aeschylus is a Hebrew 
prophet first, a playwright afterwards. It is 
the Choral Odes, not the incidents, that are 
the pox Tis Tpaywdias. 

Contrast this with the O¢edipus Rez. 
There the plot is paramount and absorbing 
to the reader because the play leads up to a 
crisis, the blinding of Oedipus; and the 
play is complete in itself. 

Now, what Dr. Verrall does, is to change 
the balance of the play. By forcing tne 
plot into prominence, and by keeping the 
minds of the spectators upon the stretch in 
following its intricacy, he disturbs the 
march :of the moral teaching. Instead of 
making Clytemnestra and her deed the 
pivot on which the play works, he makes 
Aegisthus and his intrigue; to. him the 
process is more important than the result, 
the episodes than the general effect. For 
his view requires us to believe that the 
action of the play from the opening speech of 
the Watchman, Aegisthus’ tool, is leading up 
to the appearance of Aegisthus in the last 
scene as its climax; in short, the title of 
the play should be, not ‘Agamemnon’ but, 
‘ Aegisthus, or the Revolution at Argos.’ 
But really this last act is epeisodic, like the 
appearance of lo, and winds the play off. 
Technically, Dr. Verrall reverts to the 
Homeric position of Aegisthus, where he 
plays the important part; whereas by 
Pindar’s time, Clytemnestra had become the 
principal figure ; ethically, his plot appeals 
to the head of the audience, while Aeschylus’ 
drama appeals to their conscience ; the play 
becomes more sensational than moral; the 
drama has become a novel; itis the hand 
of Euripides, not Aeschylus. 

Il.—'lo quote Newman again: Aristotle 
prefers ‘skilful intricacy and ingenious 
workmanship, and a gratification of the 
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reasoning faculty, to imaginative power.’ 
That is just the charge we bring against 
Dr. Verrall. 

He satisfies our logical faculty, but leaves 
no room for the imagination ; he is a critic, 
as Matthew Arnold would say, ‘of much 
vigour and rigour’; he allows nothing to 
illusion, and lets his logical faculty run away 
with him. Thus (Pref. xxix.) the demo- 
cratic Athenian would think ‘ what would 
become of Agamemnon’s government upon 
the flight of the imperial Regent? How 
would a state and the people be affected 
and behave?’ This is fine-drawn, and we 
do not bring our politics in this way into 
the theatre. Again: ‘ What are we to say to 
the useless andimpossiblemystery with which 
the beacons are surrounded? The Athen- 
ians were to suppose that there had been 
maintained on a hill close to Argos, night 
after night, a beacon forming part of a 
system of communication with the absent 
army, and that all this while, so strictly had 
the secret been kept, the elders of the city 
had not the least notion of it.’ Exactly. 
That is just what a tragedian requires of us. 
And so with the appearance of Agamemnon. 
There is a remarkable parallel to this in the 
plot of the Persae, worked out by Mr. Prickard 
in the Ozford Magazine of March 2, 1904; the 
queen-regent of great force of character, the 
feeble elders, the army and king away on a 
distant expedition, ‘a growing estrange- 
ment between those at home and those on 
service, a message passed between Europe 
and Asia, and, closely following upon the 
arrival of the message, the return of the 
king.’ The principle of Dio Chrysostom 
(Or. 52) is sound. <i peév édvvavto macas dia- 
devyew Tas ddoyias ev Tais tpaywodiats, tows av 
elye Adyov pnde Totro maparéempar’ viv Se 
moAAdKis ev pia HEPA Tapaytyvomevous Trovodet 
Tovs KypuKas TAcWvwY uepov dddv. Or, as 
Mr. Butcher puts it, (Poetics, 277) ‘It is 
part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time, and we can hardly place any limit on 
the demands to which the imagination will 
respond, if only those demands are made 
by one who knows how.’ 

If Aeschylus elsewhere showed power in 
creating plots, we might accept such a 
masterpiece of plot as Dr. Verrall gives us 
here; but it is in this respect that 
Aeschylus’ taste is unsophisticated and his 
power imperfect. Had he lived in a later 
age, when tragedians had won greater 
experience, ‘there is little doubt,’ to quote 
Mr. Tucker (Choeph. Pref. lxiv), ‘that his 
genius would have revealed itself in mere 
constructiveness with the same power as it 
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displays in other dramatic qualities more 
difficult of attainment.’ And we may be 
sure it would have been quoted as a typical 
example of a well-constructed play in the 
way that Aristotle finds his ideal in the 
Oedipus Rex. 

It has been said that the two most in- 
genious plots in literature are the Oedipus 
Rex and the Moonstone. If Dr. Verrall 
writes a play, he will run these two classics 
hard; but Aeschylus had better not be 
entered for the race. Ofov yxy 6 pidos 
THS Tpaywdias, says Aristotle ; yet even the 
Oedipus Rex, which he admired for this 
reason, has its weakness, in that the past 
silence of Oedipus concerning his past life, 
‘exceeds the limit of verisimilitude’ sv 
that ‘the true defence of the improbability 
consists in frankly recognising it’ (Jebb, 
0.7. pref. xxv). 

The editor makes much of the difficulty 
in one passage 1. 1645-6 (pref. xxxii), and 
argues that otv yuv)) exrewe could not 
reasonably beaddressed toone (i.e. Aegisthus), 
who had merely lain by, while the wife 


directed and performed the whole.’ What 
is the meaning of ovv! he asks. It need, 


however, mean no more than ‘ was the mur- 
derer in complicity with you.’ It appears 
to be a reminiscence of the earliest form of 
the Homeric story; Od. 3. 194 Atyw6os 
éunoato, 4. 529 Atyobos dodrinv éppaccato 
téxvnv, 11. 410 AtywOos revgas Oavardv Te 
popov te | Exta odv ovAopevy GAdxw. And pyyxa- 
vav dvoBuvdias may quite well mean ‘the 
sinister plot,’ not the ‘hard plot’ as the 
editor translates it, and would suit Aegis- 
thus’ temper of triumph in wickedness. 

That different bodies of the Chorus take 
part in the dialogue may well be the case, 
just as they do in the last scene; but they 
need not be regarded as ‘chorus of Loyal- 
ists,’ and ‘chorus of Conspirators.’ The 
passage of Pollux which he quotes may refer 
to the closing scene, which exhibits traces of 
mutilation ; but the text has been suspected. 
Pollux’ authority is sometimes questioned. 
Thus in iii. 152 he quotes Xenophon for 
Thucydides (iv. 121 érawiovv); in i. 26 he 
says: @ovxvdidyns daira eipnxey ayva Ovpara, 
which some editors, as Hude and Stuart 
Jones, have admitted into the text of 
Thucyd. i, 126; but Mr. Forbes thinks that 
Plato, Laws 782c dyva Oipata may be 
referred to, and that Pollux has put Thucy- 
dides by a mistake for Plato. [Forbes on 
Thue. i. 126] 

To turn to special passages. From an 
edition which bristles with controversial 
matter, new renderings, new forms, (as 
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kdaBas ‘ eye-sores,’ tpocéBato, révOea ‘ kins- 
woman, éziavey ‘ gladdened,’ from émaivo, 
Hpepoparos,) one can only select passages 
where excellence or defect seems clear.— 
3. ‘lulled in the embrace of the roof’ would 
require orey@v ayxaGer ; there is no objection 
to oréyats in a locative sense.—50. trator 
Aexéwr ‘ highest-nested.’ But traros appar- 
ently has not a superlative force, but is an 
adjectival -ros formation, the adjective of 
irép ; it is not possible to get a superlative 
meaning out of 89, Oedv irdtrwv xOoviwr, 
nor is it required in 55 traros 8 diwy 7H Tis 
’"A7odAwv, nor in 509. traros ywpas.—192. 
Biaiws ypéevwv ‘who came by struggle to his 
seat’ would require an aorist.—422. rdpeote 
otyas. The whole view of the passage is 
perverted. To keep ddiurros adenéevwr of M, 
he assumes that the whole passage is one of 
ironical and malicious mockery, and thus 
destroys the most affecting passage in 
the play. This reading of the passage 
makes avorevov of 417, unmeaning; ‘mocked’ 
is what this interpretation would require. 
Nor can iw be translated ‘aha’; and 435 
dxn repeats the note of pathos which marks 
the whole passage.—478. yy.... pyre is 
almost certainly a solecism, and should not be 
kept.—484. ‘% rou Oetov eorr, py WiOos’ ‘it is 
indeed miraculous, if not false’ sounds 
harsh Greek.—516. 7A@’ avapows, By keep- 
ing this, the editor gives the awkward con- 
struction of a third person inserted between 
two second persons. —525. 7 wov mada. ‘And 
oh! how long ye have looked,’ seems an im- 
possible translation of 7 zov. These particles 
could only mean ‘you have looked a long 
time, I think.’ ‘I reckon they are very 
antique’ is what an American would say at 
the first sight of Stonehenge.—854. The 
remedy xAnddvas is simpler than the far- 
fetched argument by which 7dovas is sup- 
ported; the same is true of vyriows, as 
against 7rios in 1631.—1009. The editor 
throws the MSS. over with the improbable 
suggestion that Zebs aird éxavoe is an ex- 
planatory note.—1039. @Ovpaia ‘ gadding’ is 
one of his new words; he supports it by 
the equations tporaia=tpory; eivaia = ebvy. 
Then 6vpaia=O6vpa.—1215. He keeps the 
objectionable 7 Kap?’ ap’ av maperKxores.— 
1565. KxexdAAnTar yéevos zpocawa. ‘It is a 
sort that sticketh fast.’ This feeble zpoo- 
dyat is retained; zpos dra, a brilliant 
correction, is dismissed. 

It is curious how brilliant emendations 
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become temporarily eclipsed; Conington’s 
Aéovros tvw has indeed reasserted itself ; but 
Porson’s di0cddTw yaver is still not without its 
critics : so, 1327 oxia tis Gv rpéPeev is under 
a cloud; 266 ovvopOpov aiyats is dropped, 
and, in a cold fit, the editor does not print 
his convincing wecdvra 8’ OO’ avetBouor 1266. 
And sometimés where simple correction 
would cure, his nerve seems to desert him. 
—298. tmepreArjs te. The construction is 
harsh and crabbed, and Biov xreivovres 1361 
is harsh.—861. If ‘mantle’ means ‘ the 
earth laid upon him when dead,’ then 
Clytemnestra has not disarmed the reference 
to burial at all. So in 239, if aiwy generally 
has the meaning of ‘life-breath,’ where 
‘life’ shows that ‘ breath’ is an important 
thing, how can ‘ mere life-breath’ be a con- 
sistent translation?—1171. The desperate 
Oeppovous passage is treated with a desperate 
remedy.—1227. He has not solved the 
riddle of puonri Kiwv. 

Better suggestions are the following: 
309. ’OQpdrov given by Turnebus, for 
’"Acwroi.—386. éyyovotca ‘ pregnant pride,’ 
which helps the interpretation of the 
passage forward, just as waidiuca maxva does 
in 1512.—867. He rightly accepts the 
conjecture AcAypévys.—Y937. dAovpytow (in 
the note) for ddovyéow.—973. appt’ axras 
is the best conjecture so far.—997. 
odevddvas adm’ edpérpov ‘from the duly- 
weighted loading-scale’ is justified by an 
inscription lately discovered.—1040. ra 
pev yap ‘as to the central hearth’ is an 
improvement; and 1077 a:dvppavripiov 
and 1098 yeip’ éx yxepds dpeyoueva.—l146. 
yAuktv 7 dyava, M ‘a sweet passage’ 1.¢. 
death, and 1192 rypa, MSS. he may be right 
in keeping ; and his conjecture 1254, dvarv67, 
is good. 

These are hardly a tithe of the valuable 
suggestions made inthis edition, which, 
whether its main thesis and its interpretations 
be right or not, must always remain a 
landmark in the history of Aeschylaean 
criticism. 

Thereare thefollowing misprints: p. xxxix. 
(note) C.R. ii. should be C.R. iv: p. lwvi. 
(middle) C.R. vi. should be viii—l. 1273. 
note: C. R. ii. should be iv.—p. 178 note: 
should be @yydvaow.—l. 623. cerwopevos 
should not be kept, in spite of Kiihner. 


J. U. PowE LL. 


Oxford. 
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STUART JONES'S THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydidis Historiae. Edited, with short 
critical notes, by H. Stuart Jones. Two 
Vols. (Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensis.) 7s. . 

A FEw words of welcome must be given, 

xpovw pev GAN’ dus, to Mr. Stuart Jones’s 

edition of Thucydides. Executed with 
admirable judgment, it has met the need, 
that before its appearance was severely felt, 
for a popular text based on the results of 

modern scholarship and equipped with a 

compendious critical apparatus. 

In his preface, before reviewing the 
relations of the seven chief MSS., the editor 
acknowledges his obligations to Bekker and 
Hude, whose materials he has supplemented 
by himself collating most of M and a part 
of C. That the MSS. of Thucydides are 
excessively corrupt he refuses to believe, 
concluding from an examination of places 
where one of two variant readings is 
unquestionably wrong, (1) that the errors 
fall into certain definite classes, and (2) 
that we are rarely to depart very far from 
the traditional text. He rejects the theory 
of extensive interpolation, appealing to the 
Oxyrhynchus fragment, which, while show- 
ing that single words like dr, «i, tus have 
been readily lost or inserted, lends no 
support to suspicions of longer interpola- 
tions. At the same time, it is pointed out, 
the papyrus justifies our distrusting the 
MSS. on points that hardly, if at all, affect 
the sense, as when it gives ei BovAovra for 
ei Bovdowro. 

Applying these principles the editor 
freely accepts such corrections—to take 
examples at random—as xatafyoecGe for 
xataOnobe, i. 33. 1, id <tpidv>Tdv peyioTov 
vuxnOevres 1b. 76. 2, aroxteveiy for dzoxreivat, 
amoxteivey viii. 5. 5; and among them 
makes the following contributions of his 
own: of trav dpyvpoddywy vedv ’APnvaiwy 
otparnyot for "A@nvaior vedv E, ’AOnvaiwy cett. 
iv. 75. 1, év rots mwoA€uos for odeptors id. 
80. 3, axpocdoxytros mpoomecdv for ampoo- 
Sdxyros ib. 103. 5, Evppayxida for Evppayiav 
v. 33. I, mpodiaraBovras for dadaovras, 
mpopGacavras vii. 73. 1. Other suggestions 
are: of piv éd’ drAots Trovovpevor, ‘ fort. 
dvaravopevor” Vii. 28. 2, ovxére... GAr’ 
dmopa vopicavtes, ‘post overs pauca exci- 
disse censeo’ viii. 56. 5, and ib. 68. 2, 
éreidy T petéotn 7 Snmoxparia Kai és ayavas 


katéoTn T Ta Tov TeTpaxociny ev totépw 
petarerovta bd Tov Syuov éxaxodro Tt, ‘duas 
recensiones conflatas esse censeo.’ 

On the question of interpolation, Mr. 
Jones is perhaps not quite so conservative 
as his preface seems to imply. His words 
there are ‘Quod autem quidam affirmant, 
codices Thucydideos maxima emblematum 
copia esse foedatos, id nullo modo factum 
arbitror, nec multa eorum, quae in contextu 
leguntur, uncis seclusi, nisi forte ex scho- 
liastae interpretatione apparet eum ista non 
legisse.’ In his text I have counted 
(though I cannot claim precise accuracy for 
these figures) 10 places where words (other 
than particles and the like) are bracketed 
on the evidence of a scholium! or of Valla’s 
translation, as against 32 cases of words 
bracketed on the conjecture of previous 
editors, besides a probably larger number of 
similar conjectures thought worthy of 
mention in the notes. It must be admitted 
that a scrap of papyrus was sufficient to 
repulse the interpolation-theory from the 
times of the Byzantines and of Suidas 
(v. Rutherford’s Fourth Book of Thucydides, 
pp. xxxii f., xl) to within five centuries of 
Thucydides’ life-time ; nor am [ aware that 
its champions have yet rallied to defend 
the new position. Yet that the common 
tradition contains a considerable number of 
interpolated annotations, the present text 
concedes, and few will be found to deny. 
Where precisely to draw the line, it is 
almost impossible that any two critics 
should exactly agree. Mr. Jones retains 
tov Tepards tod Ameévos trav ’AOnvaiwy ii. 93. 
1, with expressed suspicion, and ’Apopynv 
tov Ilwccov6vov vidv voor viii. 5. 5, without. 
His moderation is justified by the object 
that he set before him, ‘ut ea quae anti 
quitus tradita erant potius quam ea quae 
Thucydides scribere potuit assequerer,’— 
which, though it need not content the 
Thucydidean enthusiast, is no doubt the 
proper aim for the editor of a standard text. 
That position Mr. Jones’s work is well quali- 
fied to occupy. 

It is to be regretted that these volumes, 
like others of their series, lack the con- 
venience of numbered pages. 

H. Racknam. 
1 A good instance is a suggestion of Mr. Jones’s 


own, i. 134, 4 és Tov Kaiddav[, obmep rods Kaxovpyous, | 
éoBadAew, ‘ut uidetur, non legit schol., seclusi.’ 
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DIELS’ PRE-SOCRATICS. 


Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Griechisch 
und Deutsch, Von Hermann DIEts. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1903. Pp. x. 601. 
Mk. 15. 


Tus book will be indispensable to all seri- 
ous students of Greek Philosophy. The 
author is recognised as one of the greatest 
living authorities on his subject; no one 
has a more intimate acquaintance with the 
sources from which our knowledge of the 
early philosophers is derived ; and by his 
separate editions of Parmenides (1897) and 
Heraclitus (1901) as well as by that of the 
Poetae Philosophi (1902) he has prepared 
the way for the comprehensive collection of 
fragments now published. 

The general plan by which the authorities 
for the life and teaching of the various 
philosophers are separated from the actual 
fragments of their writings is identical with 
that of the Poetae Philosophi, but the 
present book differs by the omission of a 
critical apparatus and the addition of a 
German translation of the fragments. Some 
twenty years ago Diels formed the plan of 
preparing a critical edition of the pre- 
Socratics, but his expectation that the main 
sources, such as Plutarch Galen Clement 
etc., would shortly appear in trustworthy 
editions has been disappointed. Thus forced 
to abandon the complete fulfilment of his 
design, the editor claims merely to have 
consulted the practical needs of students, 
but promises a supplementary volume to 
contain critical and explanatory matter with 
full indexes, 

The absence of any critical information 
(except in very rare cases) is unfortunate, 
and I cannot help thinking that by the 
addition of short footnotes the usefulness 
of the present volume would have been 
materially increased. ‘The necessary space 
might have been saved by the postponement 
of the translation : thus in Parmen. /7. 1, 
14 the rendering of xAnidas dporBors as ‘ die 
wechselnden Schliissel’ does not enlighten 
without an explanation, and on Xenophan. 
Jr. 25 we sadly miss the admirable note of 
the earlier edition. As it is, the reader is 
constantly obliged to refer to other books, 
if he wishes to examine the genesis of the 
text. We take a few instances of this 
at random :—in Xenophan. /. 18, 1 i7eé- 
Sega is printed but this reading comes from 
for. 29, 41; in fr. 35 Diels now adopts 
Wilamowitz’s dedogdcGw but without any 





warning ; the two lines constituting /7. 16 
are a conjectural reconstruction by the 
editor, and it would surely have been better 
to print the passage of Clement as it stands. 
P. 305, 32 (Diog. L. ii. 11) is very puzzling :— 
Diels has ézi dpxovros An < poriwvos >, where 
Cobet’s text gives Avo*, and Gomperz 
(Gr. D. p. 445) reads Avovsrpdrov. In 
Anaxag. A 102 (Plut. de fort. 3 p. 98F) 
odov must be corrupt and should have been 
so marked: see Bernardakis. On p. 366, 30 
we should be glad to know why azo is pre- 
ferred to Cobet’s imé. ywvoedns occurs on 
p. 389, 46 and 48 and p. 393, 17 and 19, 
but ywrioedys, the normal form, several 
times on p. 393. On p. 400, 41 elvac 
is omitted after airy, but this may be a 
misprint. On p. 407, 16 (Sext. Math. vii. 
139) some dozen words are inserted to fill a 
lacuna, but their origin is not indicated. 
At p. 417, 28 pga, with épge in the next 
line, is very confusing, if intentional. P. 
515, 18: why dvom for diy of the Poet. 
Philosoph.? On the other hand, in Democr. 
fr. 174 there are two noticeable readings, 
which deserve emphasis :—dvaxndys (by false 
analogy for dxydys), which recurs in fr. 254 
but in a different sense, and ra yxp7 édvra 
(also in /7. 256) as the plural of 70 xpi ov 
(xpewv), already recommended by Wilamo- 
witz on Eur. H.F, 311. Among many other 
good emendations may be specified p. 357, 
39 H for N in Arist. met. A 4. 11 and 
p. 409, 18 dAoyxos=nefastus, after the 
analogy of evAoyxos. 

But such deficiencies will no doubt be 
remedied in the additional volume, and it is 
very far from my intention to belittle the 
importance of the present publication. It 
fills a gap which no history of philosophy 
could supply. Students can now consult 
the primary sources of information, and 
with all the available evidence before them 
can draw their own conclusions or test 
those of others. That the book is in the 
main complete may be assumed, though a 
few trifling omissions will be pointed out 
presently, and others will doubtless be 
discovered by those who are more com- 
petent. 

It is an immense advantage to have a 
full presentation of the data for the recon- 
struction of the various systems. Only 
thus can we clearly apprehend the difficulty 
of conflicting authorities, and how far it is 
possible to reconcile or necessary to reject 
them. Take Anaxagoras as an example. 
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How could he hold that everything contains 
a part of everything else, and yet that 
certain substances are more primitive, that 
is, more homogeneous than others 4! _ Every- 
thing contains a part of everything else 
(rdvta mavros potpay perexe fr. 6 and cf. frs. 
11 and 12), and yet the seeds are infinite in 
number and unlike each other (/r. 4). 
There is nothing simple uncompounded or 
elementary except Nous (0d Kexywpiorar 
dAAjAw Ta ev TO Evi kdopw fr. 8: see 
especially the end of fr. 12 and cf. Arist. 
de anim. A 2. 405a 15 [Diels A 55]). If 
gold blood and bone are épovomepp as con- 
sisting of an infinite number of like 
particles and of nothing else, and so are 
differentiated from other substances such 
as fire and water, which are civOera or 
derived, the whole system becomes self- 
contradictory and falls to pieces. But, 
whether or not Anaxagoras used the word 
dpovopepys, he did not hold that anything 
was homogeneous in this sense. In so far 
as all things possess primary qualities, 
there is no distinction between dovopepés 
and ovvGerov. All things are either both 
or neither, according to the point of view. 
They must contain parts of everything else 
or yéveois is impossible, and so far they are 
ovvbera (0 mavta év maow Edeye peuixOar Kat 
THY yéveow Kara. Exxpiow yiverOar Simplic. ap. 
Diels A 45, was yap av éx pay tpryos yévouro 
Opté wai caps éx pi) capxds; fr. 10). But on 
the other hand they would not exist or 
appear to exist as individual and deter- 
minate substances, if there were not in 
them a predominance of like parts, which 
makes them what they are, and so far they 
are dpowopepy (xpvods yap daiverar éxeivo, év 
® Todd xpvoiov éoti Kaito. wavTwy évovTw 
Simplic. ap. Diels A 41, 28). In the begin- 
ing all things were indeterminate and 
indiscrete,? till Nous, as the cause of motion, 
produced determination and separation (/r. 
4 ad fin.). Further, Anax. constantly 
denies the existence of éddyuwrov (fr. 3)," 


1 This question is raised by A 41 and 43 Diels. 

Zeller (pre-Socratics, ii. p. 832 foll. E. tr.) does not 
give any satisfactory explanation. I have not space 
to mention, much less to discuss, the various solu- 
tions which have been attempted. 
2 The words in fr. 1 indicating the predominance 
of a&np and aiéqp in the original itis are to be ex- 
plained by the preponderating influence of their 
onépuata on Td) wav (Gowy mAciota v1, Tata évdnAd- 
Tata ev exaordév éort cal hv fr. 12). I cannot see 
how this warrants Tannery’s view, especially when 
taken in connexion with fr. 2. 

% Diels translates the clause, which he prints 7d 
yap edv od ott Td wh odk elvat, by the words: ‘denn 
es ist unmoglich, dass das Seiende zu sein aufhdére.’ 
But the articular infinitive is very harsh and goes 
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holding in opposition to the Atomists, 
whose cwpata ddwaipera are areipa Kai TO 
mAnOos Kat Tas pophas (Leucippus A 9 Diels), 
that xpyyata are arepa Kat mAHOos Kai 
opixpornta (fr. 1). But it has been inferred 
from two passages of Aristotle (de cael. T 3. 
302a 28 appears in Diels A 43, but he 
nowhere cites the equally important de gen. 
et corr. A 1, 314a 24 évayriws d€ datvovra 
Aéyovres of epi A. rots wept "Epmedoxdéa. 6 
pev yap dyow Tip Kat Vowp Kat dépa Kal ynv 
orotxela tésoapa Kal dwAG elvac paddov 7 
odpka Kal doroiv Kal Ta ToladiTta TOV dpoLo- 
pepov, of d€ raiTa pev GTAG Kal oToLyeta, yHv 
d€ kal wip Kal vdwp Kai dépa civOera: tavorep- 
piav yap elvat tovrwy) that, whereas bone 
flesh and gold are primary, fire air water 
and earth are secondary substances, Now, 
in each of these passages Anax. is con- 
trasted with Empedocles, and Aristotle’s 
sole object is to show that the duopepy of 
the former correspond as oro.xeia to the 
four elements of the latter. And, though 
the Empedoclean elements are stated to 
be ovvOera and petypara according to 
the system of Anaxagoras, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that bone and flesh—either the 
aggregates which we apprehend with our 
senses or their constituent particles—are 
any the less so. Indeed, such an inference 
is expressly contradicted by phys. T 4. 203a 
19 to be presently cited. On the other 
hand it is wrong to infer, because flesh and 
bone are chosen as illustrations of the in- 
finite variety of Anaxagoras’ orovyewdn, 
that fire air and water would not have been 
equally legitimate examples. For, if Aris- 
totle meant this, he would not only be 
directly at variance with his own statement 
in the metaphysics (A 3. 984a 11, Diels A 
43),4 but also with Theophrastus who gives 
water fire and gold as examples of éyov0pep7 
(Diels A 41, 24), and with Lucretius, who 
puts earth fire and water on an exact level 
with bone flesh blood and gold. It is 
strange, by the way, that Diels, when 
citing this passage of Lucretius (i. 830-844) 
should not have completed it by including 
vv. 875-879, which contain, as Munro re- 
marked, the cornerstone of Anaxagorean 
physics. However, it cannot be denied that 
Aristotle’s statements are misleading. ‘To 


even beyond the Sophoclean extension in 0.C. 442 
ete. Zeller’s rouy for 7d wh would be attractive 
but for the consideration that the following od« 
should then be uf. 

4 Bonitz made an unsuccessful attempt to explain 
away this passage, and others have treated the words 
Kabamep tdwp } wip as a gloss. Even if such methods 
were needed, they would be quite unavailing in view 
of the evidence of Theophrastus and Lucretius. 
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assert that the dyowpepy are dada kat 
orotxeia is inaccurate, for we have already 
seen that nothing is dwAotv except vois, 
and that the dyorpepp are capable of 
infinite resolution. An explanation, if not 
an excuse, may be found in Aristotle's 
habit of systematising his predecessors’ 
views under his own terminology : knowing 
the facts himself and expecting similar 
knowledge on the part of his readers, he did 
not anticipate that his criticisms would be 
used as original authorities for the doctrines 
of the early philosophers. Lastly, I think 
that Aétius’ remark on the dpoopepy de- 
serves some attention, in spite of its sum- 
mary rejection by Prof. Burnet.1 After 
giving Anaxagoras’ explanation of growth 
and nutrition as due to Adyw GewpyTa popra 
contained in the nutriment, he proceeds :— 
G76 Tov odv Gmowa TA pépy elvar ev TH TpOPH 
Tos yevvwpevois dporopepelas adtas exddeoe 
(Diels A 46). Now this is virtually identi- 
cal with what Aristotle himself says :—ocou 
8 drepa rowitor Ta ororxeia, Kabarep A... 
€k TOv dmoropepOv... kal & pey OTLOvY TOV 
Popiwv «lvat petypa dpoiws to mavti dua 7d 
dpav Sriiv e& dtovotv yiyvopevov (phys. Lc., 
Diels A 45). Why should we not suppose 
that Aristotle applied the word dépuovopepys 
to the oméppara of Anaxagoras in this 
sense, 7.e. that as pelypara they resemble 
their wholes? It is admitted that its strict 
application is to such an aggregate as con- 
tains parts similar to itself (dv 7a popia Tots 
dAos eori cvvdvepa). But in an attempt to 
denote those parts or seeds themselves, 
which are like to their wholes, unlike to 
each other and yet contain everything else, 
he was perfectly justified in transferring the 
name from the aggregate to the unit. 
Where everything is and always has been 
composite (6rwo7rep dpyny elvat Kai viv dravta 
opov fr. 6), there can be no question of 
absolute homogeneity. 

It is impossible in dealing with so com- 
prehensive a work—containing no less than 
83 chapters devoted each to a separate 
name—to discuss a tithe of the questions, 
which are naturally raised by its appearance. 
In what follows, I shall briefly indicate 
points of detail, where either an omission 
should be supplied or the text and interpre- 
tation are open to criticism.” In the ac- 
count of Thales we miss the various 
allusions in Cicero, e.g. de div. 1. 111 and 


1 Early Greek Philosophy, p. 289, n. 

? It will be convenient to quote the page and line 
of the present edition in most cases. I ought to add 
that in speaking of omissions it is not easy to be 
quite sure in the absence of an index. 
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especially n.d. 1. 25. The passage from 
Arist. met. A 2 which is quoted on p. 317, 
48, does not appear in the account of 
Anaximander, nor can I find any trace of 
the passages of Simplicius bearing on the 
question of the innumerable worlds, which 
are cited by Zeller, pp. 261, 2 E. tr. On 
p. 320, 37 a reference should have been given 
to Plut. fac. lun. 24, 6, p. 937r. Among 
the authorities for Anaxagoras I fail to 
find Alex. de mit. 1, p. 213, 23 Bruns and 
ib. 13, p. 228, 17: and the words immedi- 
ately preceding the former of these two 
passages do not seem to be quoted for Leuc- 
ippus or Democritus. At p. 517, 33 the 
important comment of Hermeias seems to 
have been overlooked. In ch. 76 (Gorgias) 
we miss a few passages, such as Cic. de inv. 
1. 5. 7, and particularly a reference to Ar. 
Ran. 1021 at p. 534,17. The cross refer- 
ences are not always complete: thus on 
p. 321, Nos. 80 and 81 a reference should 
be given to p. 384, Nos. 91 and 92, 
and on p. 399, No. 160 to p. 388, 
No. 117. 

To turn to other matters, in the peragd re 
controversy (Anaximander No. 16) Diels 
sides with Schleiermacher and Zeller, but 
there are cogent arguments on the other 
side. In any case phys. T 5. 204 b 22 and 
Simplicius ad loc. should have been cited. 
On p. 41 No. 26 the passage from Philo de 
provid, ii. 48 should be expunged. It has 
no reference to Xenophanes or his poetry, 
as the context shows. Xenoph. fr. 1, 20: 
rovos can hardly be sound, despite rovos tis 
gdwvis and reivew Boyv. Xenoph. fr. 8, 2: 
Diels translates gpovrida by ‘Geist,’ and 
Burnet rendered ‘ careworn soul.’ Is it not 
rather ‘thought,’ ¢.e. philosophical specula- 
tion, as in the Nwbes more than once? Par- 
menides fr. 1, 3: Diels adopts Hermann’s airy 
and translates : ‘den. . Weg der allein fiihrt.’ 
But it is questionable if airy) can be treated 
as the equivalent of povy. ‘That is to say, 
airés may be rendered by ‘alone’ where 
this word expresses an objective fact, but 
not where it is a mere limitation of the 
subject. This is shown by cases where airds 
is reinforced by povos as in Soph. Az. 1283. 
1t is doubtful whether Diels is justified in giv- 
ing so much weight to the tradition in /r. 1,37 
povos 8 ért Ovpos ddot0 Aetwerat ‘es bleibt Dir 
dann nur noch Mut zu einem Wege.. 
This is a very difficult and unnatural phrase, 
especially if it preceded the statement of the 
two ways of investigation set forth in fr. 4. 
It is surely more probable that @vyds is an 
instance of the common confusion of this 
word with pi6os, and that the line is identical 
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with fr. 8, 1 as recorded by Simplicius. 
This was the arrangement in Karsten’s text, 
and it carries with it the identification of 
1, 33 and 7, 2 so that frs. 4-7 (if not /rs. 2, 
3) should be inserted between 1, 32 and 
1, 33, making fr. 8 continuous with fr. 1. 
On this view there is a considerable lacuna 
in the quotation of Sextus, who is admitted 
to have dropped 1, 31 and 32. Diels often 
shows great ingenuity in defending the MSS 
text, as at fr. 1, 32 where, reading xpjv 
doxiuoo elvar, he translates:—‘ wie man 
bei griindlicher Durchforschung annehmen 


miisste, dass sich jenes Scheinwesen 
verhalte.’ But, apart from other diffi- 
culties, I cannot think that Parmenides 


would have used these words of what he 
afterwards describes as xdgpov éuav éréwv 
dmarndov and didxoopov éoxdra (8, 52 and 
60). Fr. 8, 54 trav piav of xpewy éore is 
taken by Diels as part of the or. obl.—‘ nur 
eine derselben, das sei unerlaubt ’—7.e. the 
opinionists deny Being, but it is simpler to 
accept the ordinary view: ‘of which two 
one must not be named,’ z.e. Not-Being. 
Pp. 249-259 : it will be observed that Diels 
regards all the fragments of Philolaus as 
genuine with the exception of the long 
passage quoted by Stobaeus from the zepi 
Yuyx7s, on which all authorities are agreed. 
P. 317, 48: the comment ‘anders’ should 
not mislead. ‘The & in bk. A is the adzeipov 
of the xdopos, and the & of bk. A is vois, 
whereas the é of A is identitied with 6arepov 
ro doptorov. P. 364, 15: Diels maintains 
his view that the péyas duaxoopos is the work 
of Leucippus and not of Democritus against 
the attempts which have been made to deny 
the historical existence of Leucippus as the 
first Atomist. P. 378: the passages cited 
in No. 47 are unhesitatingly rejected by 
Zeller. {t is true that they are in apparent 
conflict with Nos. 60 and 61, but the differ- 
ence may perhaps be explained by the help 
of Theophr. de sens. 61 (pp. 392, 38-42). 
In existing things (pera) PBapvrys and 
Kovgotys depend upon the presence or 
absence of void, but the aroya are homo- 
geneous and voidless so that in their case 
Bapirys is determined by péyeBos. More- 
over, Democritus has nowhere explained 
how the movement, which is antecedent to 
the dtvos, is originated : hence the divergent 
views of Zeller, Brieger, Liepmann, and 
others. P. 381, 7: should not dvoxwxevew 
be restored to Aristotle (Cobet, V.L. p. 
170)? P. 390, 18: perhaps rather dpovo- 
oxnpova, since dnowcxnpos is weakly sup- 
ported. In Cornut. 17, p. 29, 6 probably 
opowcxnpov is correct. P. 393, 8: 7d 3 
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eis paxpa Siavevnuevov. Does this mean 
‘piled up in heaps at long intervals’? If 
so, it seems a doubtful improvement on the 
common text 7o 5° eis pupa (Schneider for 
paxpa) dtaveveunuevov. P. 406, 1: the 
words daAX’ éxipvopin éexdotrocw 7 doéis are 
translated :—‘ sondern jeder von uns seine 
Meinung nur aus dem Zustrémen der 
Wahrnehmungsbilder bildet.’ This is cer- 
tainly preferable to Mullach’s émipvopiy. 
L. and S. require correction here. At 
p. 406, 18 it is surprising that Diels has 
retained diaOyjxyv (‘ Verfassung ’) in prefer- 
ence to Mullach’s dbtyyy. P. 413, 29: 
eraAAnAa must mean ‘interchangeable,’ 
which would be a natural if otherwise un- 
exampled sense for érdAAnAos. But should 
we not read éx’ ddAyAat Onp. 415, No. 29a, 
the note (‘ unkontrahierte Formen ’) is mis- 
leading, since Apollonius is dewonstrating 
that Democritus never uses the open forms 
(jpées «.7.A.) in the nominative. P. 427, 
17: dmoxpiverar, as the technical word for 
secretion, should perhaps take the place of 
émixpivera. Pp. 438, 10: Diels’ correction 
can hardly be right here. Is fwrixds taken 
with zoveiy possible? ‘ Life-giving labour’ 
would then correspond with the warning 
given ja) émi tots Ovyntoton Tas HOovas Troveto ban 
(jr. 189). The latter is directed against 
Ovara Ovaroiow mpére and the like, after- 
wards repudiated by Aristotle (eth. NV. x. 
7.8). P. 450, 13: 7a yap ida xaxds <av> 
écxev. The addition of ay is unsuitable and 
yields no appropriate sense: Diels translates 
av éoxev as if it were ay éxou. 

The revision of the proof-sheets bas not 
been very searching. Besides numerous 
cases of dropped or misplaced accents, as 
dugac for digar p. 379, 17, I have noticed the 
following misprints :—p. 111, No. 14: povor 
for povov—p. 313, 6: fr. 4 for fr. 3—p. 
313, 36: ceAnvnv for ceAjvyi—p. 316, 24: 
te for d€—p. 317, 46: Al for A 2—p. 322, 
23: rpvpw tor tpduw—p. 369, 1 : ’Avasapdpov 
—p. 374, 24: ‘Yaounparev for “Yrouvnparwv 
and at 1. 34 widetur phy, sicus for videtur, 
physicus—p. 379, 15: Diog. L. x. 3 for x. 2 
and at 1, 41 multo for nullo—p. 387, 11: 
Arist. de rep. should be Arist. de respir. 
—p. 389, 38: aAAou for dAdo and at 1. 44 
yAvxov for yAvkiv—p. 393, 24: typawopevar 
for typawopeva—p. 394, 10: mypxov for 
aupov—p. 400, 33: intrinsecum for intrin- 
secus—p. 405, 8: the reference to 8S. 356, 
54ff. should be to 8. 356, 34 ff.—p. 455, 
12: the full stop after dé should be a 
comma—p. 526, 3: quaeretur for quaereretur 
—p. 533, 26: the reference should be rhet. 
T 17. 1418 a 32—p. 535, 27 xpoadéva 
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for mpocedéva.—p. 552, 7 re for rc and so in 
]. 29. The notation of the side lines is 
irregular, being often omitted, especially in 
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the earlier part of the book, without any 
apparent reason. 
A. C. Pearson. 


BORNECQUE’S SENECA RHETOR. 


Sénéque le Rhéteur. Traduction nouvelle 
par M. Henri Bornecque. Ouvrage 
couronné par l’Académie Frangaise (Prix 
Jules Janin). Paris: Garnier Fréres, 
6 rue des Saints-Péres. 2 vols. 6 fr. 


THE elder Seneca is little read on this side 
of the Channel. M. Bornecque knows of 
no translation in France since 1663, I 
know of no English translation—or edition 
either, for that matter. Yet to the student 
of Rome’s literature the Controversiae et 
Suasoriae are full of interest. Their rich 
store of literary anecdote has long since 
been rifled. But, apart from this, the 
prefaces shew us a prose style far superior 
to that of the Tiberians Velleius and 
Valerius, and the Swasoriae, with the 
fragments they preserve of the works of 
Cornelius and Albinovanus do much the 
same for the poetry of the period. Inter- 
esting again are the protests against the 
higher education of the day—proving, alas, 
only too clearly, that in these matters the 
far-sighted may be centuries before their 
contemporaries. 

But the really essential part of the work 
is that which gives us the ‘gems’ of 
rhetoric uttered by the rhetoricians and 
orators of the day on the various themes 
practised in the schools. The meaning of 
these concise and epigrammatic sentences, 
isolated as they often are from any definite 
context, is often difficult to grasp, and 
they frequently defy translation. M. Bor- 
necque is to be congratulated upon the 
way in which he has done his work. The 
translation seems to run smoothly and is, 
with occasional lapses, literal and accurate. 
The use of dashes to distinguish sententiae 
which have no logical connexion is a great 
convenience. In the matter of the text 
(which is printed at the foot of the page) 
M. Bornecque preserves an independent 
attitude and selects his reading from those 
put at his disposal by the various MSS. 
editors, and critics. The introduction is 
excellent, and so are the notes. Hitherto 
one has had to go back to the 17th century 
editors for such exegetical matter: needless 
to say, recent years have produced only 





critical editions. I would especially call 
attention to the notes in which M. 
Bornecque draws attention to the reappear- 
ance of certain sententiae in the works of the 
later Silver writers. 

I may perhaps be allowed to mention 
some passages where revision is needed. 
In i. 3, a Vestal has been flung from the 
Capitol, but not killed: it is proposed to 
fling her down again. In § 3 we have a 
description of the height and _ precipitous 
character of the cliff. Such a place, we 
read, must have been expressly chosen ut 
damnati saepius deiciantur. That ‘pour 
n’avoir & précipiter deux fois les condamnés ’ 
represents Seneca’s meaning, | am sure, but 
the text must be emended and me read for 
ut before we can translate it thus. Jd. 5. 
3. A rapta who has chosen death as the 
penalty of her assailant is reminded that, 
though there has been a _ Lueretia, a 
Virginia, plures Sabinae sunt. A note is 
needed to explain that the meaning is: ‘ you 
should follow the example of the majority, 
the Sabine women who accepted their Roman 
assailants as husbands, not that of the few 
like V. and L.’ Jb. 6. 5 si paulo speciosior 
animo eius affulserit domus surely means 
‘if she is dazzled by the sight of a house 
rather more magnificent than her own.’ 
M. Bornecque says ‘ si la maison, & son gré, 
brille de trop d’éclat.’ Just below, in § 6, 
we have a very difficult phrase. <A captator 
is said ‘ suas spes in alienas mortes diffundere.’ 
The objection to ‘fonder ses espérances sur 
la mort des autres’ is that diffundere must 
mean more than fundare. Is the metaphor 
takeu from the money market? He ‘ widens 
the field of his operations,’ and makes his 
hopes depend, not on himself but on several 
items (each the death of a person) yi. Beare 
17. How Mueller proposed to translate his 
text quid iste tumen dicit ? quare scripsisse ? 
{ never understood. But M. Bornecjue’s 
‘Que dit-il maintenant? pourquoi avoir 
écrit’ is impossible. The other reading 
seripsisset is at least grammatical. But 
there must be something more wrong with 
the text. ii. 1. 20 trium filiorum subses 
sorem. The meaning is that he lay in wait, 
to rush in and take their place as soon as 
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they were turned out. Dépouiller is too 
general. Jb. 3.3. The ravisher must get 
pardon from the girl’s father and his own, 
or else die. ‘ Which of the two would the law 
prefer? Non exorari: trascitur.’ ‘Non le 
pardon, mais la colére’ misses the very 
Silver personification of lex, /b. 4. 6. cedo 
istum puerum. Is this not cédo rather than 
cédo? ‘hand him over,’ not ‘ je t’abandonne 
ton enfant’? vii. pref. 1 Albucius had no 
life about him when reciting to a select few: 
incipiebat sedens, et si quando illum produxerat 
calor exsurgere audebat. ‘C'est uniquement 
s'il venait a s’échauffer qu'il osait, ete.’ 
This is probably the sense, but we must 
then read nec nisi quando. Jb. 1. 9 multis 
itineribus fata decurrunt. ‘ Bien des routes 
descendent vers les enfers’ is too free. 
‘The fates fulfil themselves (run their 
course) in many ways’ is the meaning. 0. 
2.4 num quid magis exonerare te possum ? 
praesta Ciceroni quod Antonius, said to 
Popilius who murdered ‘Cicero though the 
latter’s defence had once saved his life. 
The meaning is ‘I don’t ask much of you 
—not what you might be expected to do 
for your benefactor. I simply ask you to 
do what his bitter foe Antonius does, 
refrain from killing him with your own 


hands.’ jeonerare then means ‘make 
your task easy’ ‘set you a_ light 
task,’ not ‘lever tes scrupules.’ Just be- 


low, in § 6, the crepido mentioned in con- 
nexion with the exile Marius is ‘the 
gutter’: cp. Juvenal’s nulla crepido uacat. 
M. Bornecque renders ‘les degrés du 
temple,’ whilst in 1. 1. 3 he is too vague with 
‘sur les ruines de Carthage.’ Jb. 5. 10 
Seneca ridicules a speaker who represented 
the stepmother as not really wounded, but 
only sprinkled with her husband’s blood, 
cum illa uulnerata ponitur. The last words 
mean ‘when the hypothesis, the argument 
of the theme, is that she is wounded.’ So 
pont in § 13 and 7.7. 14. M. Bornecque 
quite misses this, taking the words as part 
of the speech. viii. 4 init. Is the suicide’s 
body to be buried? The counsel says ‘ swm 
mam infelicitatum suarum in hoc remouit, 
quod existimabat licere misero mori,’ ‘ freed 
himself from, escaped the worst of his evils 
through his belief that an unfortunate was 
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allowed to kill himself.’ Summa is certainly 
not ‘la vie.’ It is however possible that 
ignorauit or non nouit should be read in 
place of remouit. Ib. 6. med. ibi facis 
nuptias quo nemo nisi naufragus uenit, ‘la 
tu célébres les noces auxquelles assista seul, 
ete.’ But quo belongs to bi, not to nuptias. 
ix. 1. 11 Cimon hints that Callias in 
releasing him from prison (where he had 
taken the place of Miltiades) was actuated 
by love of fame: people were not likely to 
forget a quo Cimon solutus esset any more 
than they could forget pro quo adligatus. 
The second guo means Miltiades, but is 
rendered ‘les raisons pour lesquelles.’ 6. 
6. A stepmother, convicted of poisoning her 
stepson, tells the father that their common 
daughter was her accomplice. The girl is 
put on trial. In § 1 we hear that Cestius 
said ‘paene dixi anteactam eius wuitam 
excutiumus. The rendering ‘j’ai presque 
fini: examinons, etc.’ is absurd, as it has no 
point ; such a phrase would certainly not 
have been admitted by Seneca in this choice 
selection. Now § 10 shews that C. made 
much of the prisoner’s youth, and no doubt 
he said: ‘I was, from sheer force of habit, 
about to say “let us examine her past 
record ”—forgetting that she was a child.’ 
Cp. Plin. Ep. 4. 7. 2 librum de uita eius 
recitauit, de uita puert: recitauit tamen. In 
the same theme, § 19 the girl’s counsel says 
of the mother potest filiam ueneficam fingere, 
si potest facere: difficilius est, liberos ingut- 
nare quam perdere. M. Bornecque says 
‘al est plus difficile de déshonorer les enfants 
que de les pervertir. But the meaning is: 
‘You think this mother was capable of 
training her child to be a poisoner. Well, 
if she was capable of that, she was certainly 
capable of falsely alleging she was a poisoner, 
of swearing away her life. For a mother 
finds it easier to (would rather) slay her 
child than make it a criminal.’ 

The printing is not too careful. Occasion- 
ally the translation follows a text different 
from that printed below it: eg. ii. 2. 10 
‘nous réconcilier’ represents Gronov’s 
decidimus, not the cecidimus of the text, and 
ix. 3. 6 cuilibet is translated, gutlibet read 
below. 

Watrer C. Summers. 
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BOISSIER’S 7'ACITE. 


Tacite. Gaston Botssier. Paris : Hachette, 
1903. Pp. iv, 343. 3 f. 50. 


In reviewing a book by M. Boissier it is 
hardly necessary to introduce the author 
to the public. A long series of delightful 
works has made him known, and, more than 
that, has made him welcome to every 
student of Classical literature, who has once 
read a volume by him. One thinks of a 
whole gallery of portraits of real people, 
all of them individual, all interesting, all 
drawn with exquisite sympathy and humour 
—that humour which Carlyle, who had it, 
describes as being in essence ‘ warm, tender 
fellow-feeling with all forms of existence.’ 
Has M. Boissier in his eighty years of life 
ever drawn a portrait with the least dash 
of ill-humour about it? I have not seen it, 
if he has. One thinks of what another 
great scholar made of Cicero, for example, 
but his French contemporary seems never 
to have found any one to dislike. And yet 
nobody beguiles him. His insight is as 
clear and as sure as his spirit is genial, and 
he gives us the whole man, with the result 
that seeing him all round we begin to like 
him in M. Boissier’s own way—almost as 
much for his foibles and his faults as for 
whatever he may have that is charming and 
amiable. It is one thing to do this for 
Cicero and his friends or the Sévigné family, 
but to bring Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Paulinus of Nola into the circle of our 
friendships is achievement indeed. 

M. Boissier, it seems to me, supplies an 
element which is often lacking in English as 
in German scholarship. We have scholars 
who may write better Latin verses than he 
—his delightful comparison of Pollio and 
Messalla and their declamations with ‘des 
gens, chez nous, qui continuaient jusqu’ a la 
mort a faire des vers latins,’ tempts me to 
say this—but in common with other French- 
men his instinct is for literature and 
character. ‘Er hat noch nicht das letzte 
Buch gelesen’—perhaps, but he knows 
personally the man who wrote the original 
book and he reads that original book, and 
can give an account of it, which does not 
depend on other people’s indexes, but is in 
touch with the author’s thought through- 
out. 

Tacite is in the same happy vein as M. 
Boissier’s other books. Of course the his- 
torian does not give us the wonderful self- 
revelation of Cicero or Horace, but, if the 


subject is not so promising, the painter has 
caught the likeness, and, in doing so, has 
brought out new aspects of him. Is Tacitus 
truthful? is an old question. M. Boissier 
shews that if we will be content with evi- 
dence rather than a priori supposition we 
shall believe that he is truthful, and then 
he gives us a sympathetic study of Tacitus’ 
nature—the gloom, which over-masters him 
again and again, to be shaken resolutely off 
from time to time when he feels he has 
yielded to it (p. 134)—a strain of nervous- 
ness, Shewn in reluctance to omit alternative 
views and in reluctance to decide between 
them (pp. 79, 91, 145)—his taste (il était 
de sa nature un artiste merveilleux)—the 
clear sight, which let him see the realities 
underneath the shams of Imperial Rome, 
and, above all, the first hints of those great 
forces that finally broke up the Empire—his 
freedom from Livy’s ‘ivresse d’orgueil 
national ’—his contempt for ‘ces ¢tiquettes 
de liberté ’—his freedom in some things from 
the notions of his day, his limitations in 
others. All these are harmonized and give 
us the portrait of a man—and how many 
learned people have left Tacitus a mere 
volume with an index and a table of 
phrases ! 

I should like in passing to call attention 
to M. Boissier’s discussion of the merits of 
ancient and modern conceptions of History. 
We have been so much urged to look on 
History as a Science, and to do our best to 
get her away from ‘her old associates, 
Literature and Political Morality,’ that it 
is a pleasure to find that these attractive 
companions of her earlier years have some- 
thing to say for themselves after all, even 
in our scientific day—they may help us to 
see ‘ce qui est le principal objet, l’homme 
et ses passions,’ which our dear friends may 
have remembered but do not often suggest. 
Here too M. Boissier gives us a hint that 
we may have too much local colour—‘ with 
us Civilis and Vologaesus would have spoken 
in a different way, but at bottom they 
would not have said anything different.’ 

Two or three independent essays close 
the volume—notably one on Martial, who is 
drawn with the same unsparing but sym- 
pathetic hand—a terribly true portrait, and 
yet one thinks the kindlier of Martial 
for it. 

No one would guess that M. Boissier was 
close upon eighty when he published this 
book. Some Goddess of Morning and 
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Sunrise seems to have given him immortal 
youth with other gifts peculiar to her time 
of day, which every reader of his books 


WESSNER’S 


Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti : 
accedunt Eugraphi Commentum et 
Scholia Bembina recensuit Pautus WEss- 
NER. Vol. I, pp. 1, 542. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1902. 10 mk. 


Tue celebrated commentary on Terenti 
certainly needed re-editing ; and the present 
edition should give the reader all or most of 
what he wants. Besides A, the Paris MS 
assigned to the eleventh century and said to 
have formed part of the famous library of 
Fleury to which the uncial codex of Jerome’s 
Chronicles also belonged, Herr Wessner 
gives collations of a Vatican MS of the 
thirteenth century (B) and 4 MSS of the 
fifteenth century (two in the Vatican one at 


Florence and one in the Bodleian). These 
are his ‘meliores.’ To supply their 


frequent deficiencies he calls in the help of 
‘deteriores,’ a Dresden, a Leyden, and a 
Paris MS, to which is to be added a 
Malatestianus. The excerpts or Scholia in 
the margin of five MSS of Terence are also 
cited, that is to say the Scholia Bembina 
(from the famous uncial MS which once 
belonged to Cardinal Bembo), the 
Victoriana (tenth century), the Riccardiana 
(eleventh century), the Vaticana (Vat. 3868, 
ninth or tenth) and the Parisina (Par. 7899, 
ninth or tenth). The industry of the 
editor in collecting his material deserves our 
most grateful recognition ; and it is to be 
hoped that his trust worthiness will prove to 
have earned it too. This is a matter which 
time nlone ean show.! 
observed that the book 
more convenient to use had some of the 
material been retrenched. The Vita and the 
Commentary upon two plays only Andria and 
Eunuchus fill more than 500 pages, and more 
than a third of each page on the average is 
taken up with the critical apparatus. In the 
case of a great literary work, especially if ill 


It must, however, be 
would have been 


preserve d, there is something to be said for 
recording trifling variants. And of course 


1 Since this notice (which has had to wait a long 


time in type) was set up, has appeared Prof. M. 
Warren’s review in the American Jor l of Philo- 
logy, 1903, p. 335, in which I am clad to read the 
words ‘Having made myself many years since a 


collation of A, I can attest the extreme accuracy of 


Wessner’s report of its readings.’ 
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knows and is the happier for knowing 
Long may he keep them ! 
T. R. Grover 


DONATUS. 


everything that may help to the recovery of 
the truth ought always to be given. But a 
commentary is not an original work ; and 
most readers would have gladly spared such 
notes as the following ‘ cata antifrasin A7’, 
catantipbrasin B, cata antiphrasim V, catha 
antriphrasin C'’ (p. 225) for a catalogue 
raisonné of the kinds of mistakes that occur 
in the MSS upon which the text is based. 
The editor I hasten to say is no slave of his 
materials and does not pretend that his 
MSS are better than they are. Of recent 
emenders those most frequently mentioned 
are Rabbow, Sabbadini, and Schopen. Asa 
detailed criticism of Wessner’s work is here 
impossible, [ content myself with referring 
briefly to two or three passages where I 
should prefer something different to what 
appears in his text. Vita c.5 (Voleatius) 
‘iter hine in Asiam fecit: <in> nauem 
ut semel | conscendit, uisus nunquam est : sic 
uita uacat’ <et> seems more likely.—On 
Andr, Prol. 24 7 ‘coGNoscire | per... . 8 
COGNOSCITE | sic dixit’ ete. for the obvious 
omission I should prefer ‘ percognoscite,’ an 
attested compound, to pro (Wessner) and a 
lacuna which Rabbow fills up with iudicate. 
Ib, 25. 2. ‘nam postmodum dicit in alio 
prologo’ Wessner for dein A, deinde the rest. 
Perhaps ‘idem in.’ ib. 1, 88. 2 (in the 
derivation of) funus’ ‘A funalibus dictum 
est, id est uncis et aculeis candelabrorum 
quibus delibutifunes et engentum cereifomites 
infiguntur.’ ingenium for which one MS has 
‘ingeni’ is bracketed with Rabbow; but 
how can it have got in? Read incerati 
and bracket ceret as a gloss. This is seem- 
ingly better than to suppose that cerei has 
come from ‘cera delibuti’ which some may 
prefer. Jb. IIT. 12. 1 ‘1rane conremNnor 
ualde temnor—temnor autem Graecum est 
id est caedor et reicior—nam _ veteres 
temnere dicebant sine praepositione.’ It is 
clear that ‘contemnor’ would not be inter- 
preted by ‘temnor’ and, except for A, the 
weight of authority is for for ‘ualde con- 
We should read 1TANE CONTEMNOR 
ualde temnor etc, as the 
commentator is explaining the meaning of 
the compound verb from the simple one. 


J. 2. ¥. 


temmor,’ 
<contemnor > 
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CHROUST’S MONUMENTA PALAEOGRAPHICA. 


Monumenta Palaeographica : Denkméler der 
Schreibkunst des Mittelalters. Erste Abtheil- 
ung: Schrifttafeln in lateinischer und 
deutscher Sprache. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Fachgenossen herausgegeben von Dr. 
Anton Curoust, Professor an der kgl. 
Universitit Wiirzburg. Lieferungen 
ix—xii. F. Bruckmann: Miinchen, 1903. 
Each part 20 m. 


Tue four parts of Dr. Chroust’s work which 
have appeared since our last notice of it 
(C.R. xvii. 67) complete the first half of the 
first series ; and there can now be no doubt 
that the whole undertaking, when it is 
achieved, will realise very adequately its 
main intention, namely the illustration of 
the history of handwriting in mediaeval 
Germany. It does not aim at covering the 
whole field of palaeography, nor can it be 
pretended that the portion of the field to 
which it is devoted is the most important. 
Germany never stood in the forefront of 
palaeographical development in the way 
that Italy, France, and England at different 
periods did. Nevertheless it is a portion of 
the field which needed study, and all the 
more because it has hitherto been somewhat 
neglected ; and Dr. Chroust’s treatment of 
it promises to be very thorough. The 
manuscripts selected for reproduction have 
been well chosen, since nearly all of them 
can be assigned to a definite place and a 
definite date. The plates are satisfactory in 
execution ; and Dr. Chroust’s descriptions 
of the several hands exhibited in them are 
full and careful. 

In the earlier parts Dr. Chroust, it may 
be remembered, dealt at some length with 
the schools of writing at Regensburg and 
Salzburg. In Part ix. he continues the 
subject begun in Part v., the school of 
Wiirzburg. The manuscripts reproduced 
in Part v. included some foreign MSS. 
(Italian and French) which found their way 
early to Wiirzburg and may have helped to 
form the local style, and also gave examples 
of Wiirzburg MSS. from about 800 to 1000. 
Part ix. carries on the narrative from 1069 
to about 1237. Six of the specimens now 
shown are examples of bookhand and three 
of charter hand, all being taken from docu- 
ments relating to the ecclesiastical founda- 
tions of the town. Books of the twelfth 
century, though common enough, rarely 
contain precise dates ; hence for accurately 
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dated examples it was necessary to have 
recourse to documents written in bookhand, 
of which a sufficiently plentiful supply was 
fortunately forthcoming. In England and 
the north of France the twelfth century 
witnessed the development of a very hand- 
some style of writing, perhaps on the whole 
the handsomest in the entire period between 
the rise of the Caroline minuscule and the 
invention of printing; but in Germany no 
such special style was achieved, and the 
course of development went on smoothly 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century 
without any marked change of level of 
artistic merit. The most interesting docu- 
ment in this part in respect of its contents 
is the last, a catalogue of the miracles 
wrought by the relics of St. Bruno of 
Wiirzburg, apparently drawn up at the time 
when his canonisation was being considered. 
Part x. is more miscellaneous in its con- 
texts. It opens with a copy of the Pauline 
Epistles, written in 1079 by Marianus 
Scotus, founder of the Irish monastery at 
Regensburg. It is consequently a rather 
late example of a manuscript written by an 
Trish monk on the continent ; but the hand 
is quite continental, except in the case of 
the Celtic words which occur in some of the 
subscriptions. The second plate is again in 
the autograph of a known scribe, Leo 
Marsicanus, but in this case the hand is 
Italian, proceeding from Monte Cassino 
between 1098 and 1117. Two plates are 
taken from a Missal at Salzburg. Dr. 
Chroust regards it as written throughout 
by one scribe, though in different styles ; 
the point is one on which it is difficult to 
form an opinion without studying the whole 
MS., but in the pages here reproduced the 
difference is more evident than the identity. 
The MS.. also contains miniatures in the 
characteristic German style of the twelfth 
century. The two next MSS., a Lectionary 
and a Psalter, both from Wiirzburg and of 
the thirteenth century, also illustrate the 
history of German art; one of the pages 
shown of the latter, a miniature of the Resur- 
rection, closely resembles the representation 
of the same subject in a British Museum 
MS. (Add. 17687), reproduced in the third 
series of Mr. Warner’s Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. The part 
concludes, by a sudden transition, with three 
specimens of German writing between 1460 
and 1504, the first an autograph poem by 
Q 
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Hieronymus Rotenpeck, written in Italy in 
a very ‘italianate’ hand; the second the 
autograph chronicle of Veit Arnpeck, in a 
very ugly northern hand ; and the third an 
autograph treatise by Hartmann Schedel, 
written at Niirnberg, but in a hand strongly 
influenced by Italian models. 

Part xi. is the most interesting of the 
four now under review. It begins with the 
well-known MS. of Hilary of Poitiers on 
papyrus, written in Italy in the sixth cen- 
tury ; a page from it is also given in the 
Palaeographical Society’s publications. Some- 
what later is a manuscript at Vienna, 
containing ecclesiastical and grammatical 
treatises ; the earlier among them are in a 
half-uncial hand, smaller than that of the 
Hilary, but not unlike it in general charac- 
teristics. Part of the MS. is palimpsest, the 
lower writing being a Lucan, very hand- 
somely written in large rustic capitals, 
resembling those of the Codex Romanus of 
Virgil. Dr. Chroust accepts the date of the 
fifth or sixth century assigned to this hand 
by Father Ehrle (whose name he misspells). 
The upper writing in this part of the MS. 
is an Irish minuscule of the eighth century. 
Plate 4 takes us to the school of Charle- 
magne, representing the Psalter of Charle- 
magne, written by Dagulf; Dr. Chroust is 
inclined to follow Berger in assigning all this 
group of MSS., so familiar to us in the 
various ‘Golden Gospels’ included in it, to 
the palace schools at Aix. Certainly they 
were produced at some place accessible to 
the influence of Northumbrian models ; and 
for them we have a certain and influential 
channel in the presence of Alcuin at Charle- 
magne’s court. Plate 6 contains the annals 
of Lorsch, a record of the years 795 and 
796 in an apparently contemporary hand. 
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Then follows the bible of Rado, another of 
the Caroline school, assigned to the period 
between 790 and 808, but looking decidedly 
later. Another Lorsch chronicle, written 
at Fulda about 815, is in a definitely English 
hand. The part concludes with two plates 
from a Sacramentary of Liége, here dated 
about 860; but again one would be inclined 
to look to a somewhat later date. This 
part is palaeographically of great interest, 
though it has less direct bearing upon 
specifically German writing. It may be 
observed that all the MSS. from which the 
plates are derived are in the Hofbibliothek 
at Vienna. 

Part xii. on the other hand, is thoroughly 
German, late in date, and of little general 
interest. It consists of a series of plates 
from the imperial registers, compiled in the 
chancellery of the empire, and now preserved 
(with the exception of one document from 
Karlsruhe) in the Staatsarchiv at Vienna. 
In date they range from 1401 to about 
1500, and all are written in what may be 
called register-hand. In England we are 
sufficiently familiar with this type of hand 
in our episcopal registers, and it is a branch 
of diplomatics which unquestionably deserves 
study, but in which each country must do 
the work for itself and cannot expect to find 
it excite much interest abroad. Dr. Chroust 
is quite right to include such a series in his 
publications ; though it might have been 
better, in view of the limits of the space at 
his disposal, to have covered a longer period 
of time. 

In conclusion it is only necessary to 
express a cordial wish for the continuance 
and success of this useful work. 

F. G. Kenyon. 





IN REPLY TO A CRITIQUE ON A RECENT GREEK AND LATIN VERSE 
TRANSLATION. 


(Ser C.2. XVII, Pr. 365 sgq.) 


I map hoped to deal more in detail with the 
kindly critique of Prof. Tyrrell in the 
Classical Review for October last ; to which it 
seems now absurdly out of date to recur, 
and which, owing to remoteness and 
isolation, I did not even see or hear of until 
it had been several months in print. Buta 
semester intervening so far robs any reply 
of any interest it might once have possessed, 
that, on a hint from the editor, I cut it 





short—limiting it in effect to the two 
general issues of structure—hexametral in 
Greek and Galliambic in Latin. 

1. The older school of versicular theorists 
did not accept the doctrine which banns the 
trochaic caesura from the fourth foot of the 
Greek heroic hexameter except when the 
verse ends with a  polysyllable (Prof. 
Tyrrell’s ‘Munro’ doctrine). Spitzner, 
Hermann, and Hoffman were the recognized 
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leaders of that older school of critics. —Not 
of course all agreed, since Hermann 
recognized it as allowable within narrower 
limits than the others. I may refer to 
Spitzner de Ver. Her. §3, Hoffmann Quaest. 
Homer. cap. iv. 25, c, where the question is 
dealt with at some length. I believe that 
if the conditions which these two allowed 
were accepted, plus that admitted as above 
by Mr. Tyrrell, all my offences against the 
presumed canon would be covered, although 
I may have exceeded due Homeric pro- 
portion in their frequency,—riding my 
hobby a little too hard. Typical examples 
Are 


«. 272, TlAnuéas 7’ éoopavre cui dye Svovra 
Bowrnv 

I, 394, TnAevs Ojv wor Ererta yuvaika yapéo- 
OeTal avTos. 


Spitzner on this remarks that the imitative 
fragment of Menander, éynuev fv éBovdcpunv 
€yo, shews the antiquity of the reading 
yapeooerat; cf. also Eurip. Med. 262 qv 7’ 
-€yjparo, as preserving the middle voice. To 
this Hoffmann adds (ub. sup. d) ‘neminem 
movit lectio Aristarchi,’ which was yvvaika 
y€ paooerat ards, as recorded by Schol. Ven. 
ad loc. It seems to me that Aristarchus 
must have altered the verse designedly, and 
did so (pace viri tanti) clumsily. I can con- 
ceive no other motive than a_ prejudice 
against this caesura in the fourth foot. It 
follows that he may have succeeded by 
neater alterations in effacing other traces of 
it. But where the trochaic caesura is 
followed by a short monosyl. completing the 
dactyl, ¢.g. yvvaixds dp’ dvti rérvgo @. 163, 
Geoior 5é Gioar averyew I. 219, vexpoto dé d€far 


-amowa ©. 137, the examples are fairly fre- 


quent ; and here I must leave the question. 

2. As regards the galliambic metre, I 
adhere to the view countenanced by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis, in his note on Catull. Aittis, 
‘60 ed. 1889, that it is a development of the 
ionic 4 minori in catalectie form, 
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saininte nomabienan B cnnticeia sale 

effected by transpositions or resolutions of 
the long syllables nearly ad /ib., except that 
the one closing the first half of the line is 
fixed. Also the doctrine used to be that 
amidst the vast number of variations on the 
native form thus admissible, that form was 
only kept for the first half in v. 54, 
éar(um) dmni(a) adirém, which I perceive 
Mr. Tyrrell wants to emend and obliterate ; 
aud for the last half in this v. 60, stadi(o) 
ét gymnasiis. 

A learned friend informs me that for this 
last word guminasiis is the form now 
generally accepted by recent scholars, with 
a ref. to Varro de R.R. i, 55, 4, where it is 
read with varr. 1. of y or @ in the first 
syllable. On this Mr. Ellis remarks, ‘ it 
seems doubtful whether guminasiis would 
have been admitted by Catullus, though L. 
Miiller defends it by Varro’ (as above). I 
certainly share Mr. Ellis’ doubt ; and when 
I wrote in my v. 4 lévar ill(e) hdrrisdnés, 
had in my eye this v. 60 of the Attis, as 
guaranteed by, I believe, all the MSS of 
Catullus. One may also cite for two long 
syllables concurrent in the last half of the 
verse, although not in the same places as in 
v. 60, cérvicd qu&té itibim 83, and iim iam- 
bué poevitét 73 ; add virgilta pédé vagd 86. 

Mr. Tyrrell ceusures also my v. 7 fera dum 
vocat odia, paralleled by Attis 15 duce me 
mihi comites, and by 50 patria o mea 
genitrix ; also my v. 16 domicilia Persica ; 
cf. Attis 91 dea domina Dindymi ; as well 
as others of mine which, I think, after this, 
I need not mention. 

My own belief is that Catullus’ ear was 
really guided in his transpositions of the 
long syllables or their resolutions, by the 
cadence of the tambourine with bells—lI 
believe an early form of the instrument. 
We seem to hear in the long syllables the 
thump on the skin, and in the short ones 
the jingle of the bells. 

Henry Hayman. 


JUVENAL,—A CAVEAT. 


(See Pe. 125-131 anp Vor. XVII Pr. 38:!-394.) 


I wit not take an unfavourable specimen 
of Mr. Owen’s reasoning, like the contents 
of p. 130 6: L will take an average speci- 
men; and in order to avoid any suspicion 
of picking and choosing I will take the 


last sentence of all, which is conveniently 
brief. ‘If O werea mere MS of the w class, 
as Mr Housinan contends, it would agree 
With w throughout, which it does not.’ Now 
not one known MS of Juvenal agrees with w 
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throughout (some MSS, as Monacensis 408, 
agree with w even less than O does, and 
with P even more than O does). Therefore, 
on Mr Owen’s showing, not one known MS 
is a mere MS of the w class. Therefore 
every known MS is similar in this respect 
toO. And Mr Owen here believes himself 
to be arguing that O is a unique MS. 

Here I should stop, but for one circum- 
stance, of which I think it right that readers 
should be warned. Mr Owen has an unfor- 
tunate habit of saying things which he 
believes to be true. He says on p. 126 a— 

Whereas Mr Housman (Journal of Philology 
xxi 101 ff., xxii 84 ff.) depreciated the Neapoli- 
tanus of Propertius and appreciated four late 
MSS of the 15th century or thereabouts, and 
denied the supremacy of the Neapolitanus, 
which he wished to assign to the 15th century, 
this house of cards has been lately overthrown, 
since Mr Montagu James has proved (C.R. xvii 
462) that the Neapolitanus was written in the 
12th century, as Keil long ago maintained, and is 
consequently by far our earliest MS of Pro- 
pertius. 

The reader needs to be told that when 
Mr Owen says I depreciated the Neapoli- 
tanus he is attempting to state the fact that 
I made the most elaborate defence of the 
Neapolitanus which is anywhere extant ; 
that when he says I appreciated four late 
MSS he is attempting to state the fact that 
I pulled down those four MSS from the 
elevation on which they had been placed by 
Baehrens ; and that when he says I wished 
to assign the Neapolitanus to the fifteenth 
century he is attempting to state the fact 
that I declared myself totally indifferent to 
the question whether the Neapolitanus 
belonged to the fifteenth century or the 
twelfth. I think I am right in supposing 
that an incautious student might be misled 
by Mr Owen’s phraseology. Or let me 
take,—again to avoid any suspicion of pick- 
ing and choosing,—the very first passage 
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which he selects for discussion, Persius ? 
23, where Madvig adu. ii 128 proposed arti- 
culis for auriculis. Mr Owen here makes 
two statements, which I contradict. He 
affirms that this conjecture of Madvig was 
based. on a false reading printed in the text 
of Priscian by Putsche. I affirm on the 
contrary that it was based on an examina- 
tion of all the possible meanings of the 
MS reading, on an exposure of the absurdity 
of all of them, and on an explanation of the 
requirements of the sense ; and that Madvig 
expressly stated that he had made the con- 
jecture before he knew of any external 
support for it, false or true: ‘ueram scrip- 
turam iam tum coniectura repertam, cum 
nondum Iahnii apparatu utebar.’ Mr Owen 
affirms that the traditional text of Pers. i 23 
was explained by Nettleship in his edition of 
Conington. I affirm on the contrary that 
Nettleship did not even attempt to explain 
the traditional text, and that what he did 
was to support a particular interpretation 
of the two words cute perditus, words which 
Madvig did not propose toalter. The issues 
are simple, the two books are accessible, and 
our respective assertions can easily be 
verified or falsified. If Mr Owen’s state- 
ments are found true, then you are welcome 
to believe anything he says about me; even 
when he attributes to me (p. 126 a) an 
‘avowed disinclination to allow prepondera- 
ting authority to one MS or group of MSS,’ 
which I conjecture to be his closest possible 
paraphrase of my remark (vol. xvii p. 390 5) 
that P is far superior to the whole pack of 
the other MSS of Juvenal. But if his state- 
ments are found false, then I request as a 
matter of right that when he makes asser- 
tions tending to my discredit he may be 
disbelieved. 
A. E. Housman. 
March 14, 1904. 





BRIEFER 


THE PAULY-WISSOWA ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA. 


Demogenes—Donatianus. 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft .... herausg. von 
G. Wissowa. Neunter Halbband : Demo- 
genes—Donatianus. Stuttgart (Metzler), 
1903. 1532 columns. 8vo. 15 mk. 


In something like twenty years from now, 
with a total of thirty volumes, we way 





NOTICES. 


perhaps hope to see the completion of this 
great work. It is true that in the first 
volume the estimate was ten volumes and as 
many years ; but as that volume was com- 
pleted in 1894, and we are now half-way 
through volume 5, the other estimate seems 
more probable, especially if we allow for the 
supplements which are in prospect. None 
the less, the student who uses the book, the 
publisher, and above all the editor are to be 
congratulated on the steady progress, and 
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on the extraordinarily high level of minute 
completeness, which are maintained. Special- 
ists in every branch will doubtless find gaps 
here and there ; and those which I notice 
here are mainly discernible from the numis- 
matic point of view. As regards the use of 
numismatic evidence in general, one finds 
several instances in the minor topographical 
articles, such as Derbe, Dikaia, Diocaesarea 
Ciliciae, Dioshieron, Dipaea, Dium in Syria, 
where the writer either altogether omits the 
fact that the place issued coins, or seems to 
be unacquainted with the more recent 
literature. In the article Demos, the por- 
tion relating to the coin-types should have 
been expanded in view of Waser’s exhaus- 
tive list in Rev. Suisse de Num. 1898. 
Dendrophoros: the representation of the 
dendrophoros on the coins of Magnesia 
ad Maeandrum should have been mentioned. 
Derbe: we are not told that this place was 
called Claudioderbe, or that it was a member 
of the Lycaonian Kowdv. Derronikos: the 
important piece of evidence provided by the 
Paeonian coin published by Th. Reinach 
(Rev. Num. 1897), with the head of Apollo 
Derronaios, has been missed. Diadema 
(col. 304): the diadem worn by Caracalla 
(also by Commodus and Elagabalus) at Tarsos 
is rather the demiurgic crown (see B. M. 
Catal. p. xeviii.) than the Persian diadem. 
Diia: a cross-reference under Ava is desir- 
able. Note also the occurrence of the Acia 
at the Lydian Philadelphia (B. MZ. Catal. 
p. xc.). Ackacos: there is no mention of the 
use of this epithet as a regal title. Dikte: 
the writer seems to be unaware of Mr. 
Hogarth’s important account of his excava- 
tion of the cave (B.S.A. vi. pp. 94-116). 
Dionysos: the list of cult-places is very in- 
adequate as regards Asia Minor. Dioscuri : 
the discussion of the Pisidian cultus and 
monuments by M. Perdrizet (B.S.A. iii. pp. 
156-169) has escaped the writer, who also 


fails to mention the cultus at Tripolis in 
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Phoenicia. (On col. 1103 we find the 
curious form Sidibundu for Sibidunda). 
Dirke : Studniczka’s article on the group of 
Apollonios and Tauriskos in Zéschr. f. bild. 
Kunst, N.F. xiv. is passed over. Dolon: 
the representation of his capture on the 
British Museum sarcophagus was certainly 
worthy of mention. Lastly, by a curious 
dislocation—the first of the kind which I 
have noticed—Adpea has found its way 
into this volume between Dipoinos and 
Dipolis. 
G. F. Hi. 


THOMAS’ PETRONE. 


Pétrone: U'envers de la société Romaine. Par 
Emite Tuomas. Paris: Fontemoing, 
1902. 2nded. Pp. viii, 237. 3.50 fr. 

THis is the second edition of M. Thomas’ 

book on Petronius, which was originally 

reviewed in the Classical Review in 1893. 

A little has been added, but the general 

character and impression of the book is 

much the same. M. Thomas analyses and 
discusses, and takes us very fairly over the 
ground,—of course there are areas where he 
cannot take us—but on the whole it must 
be reluctantly confessed that his book does 
not greatly stimulate the reader. We 
agree and disagree from time to time, but 
we have something of Omar’s feeling when 
‘evermore’ he ‘came out by that same door 
where in he went.’ Of course, this is just 
one’s impression ; but one must own that 
the book sums up a good deal, and puts one 
in touch with a certain amount of biblio- 
graphy, and will be useful in consequence. 

Perhaps M. Thomas’ best thing is his 

characterization of Petronius as an author 

who has ‘assez peu de cceur et plutdt trop 
d’esprit.’ 
T. R. Grover. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE DATE OF SEILANION. 


BEForeE the discovery of the Amphiaraian 
catalogue dating the victory of the athlete 
Satyros, whose statue was made by Seilanion, 
at about 328,! the Plinian date of the 
sculptor was for two reasons disregarded : 


1 Revue de Philologie, 1894, p. 162. 





firstly, he made a portrait of the sculptor 
Apollodoros, possibly the friend and com- 
panion of Plato,” and secondly, a portrait of 
Plato himself dedicated by the Persian 
Mithradates,® usually identified with the 
ruler of Kios said to have been assassinated 


2 Plin. W.H. xxxiv, 81. 
3 Diog. Laert. iii. 25, 
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in 363/2. This date still appears in almost 
every book on Greek sculpture as the 
criterion of the period of Seilanion’s activity, 
Collignon alone suggesting tbat, in the face 
of the new evidence, it is too early. 

The question of the chronology of the 
dynasty of Kios is of some importance. 
Marquardt has shown‘ that a confusion in 
Diodoros has led to the substitution of 
Mithradates for Ariobarzanes in connection 
with the date 362, and to the invention of 
another Mithradates for whom there is no 
room. ‘lhe founder of the dynasty, Ario- 
barzanes, reigned from 387-362, when he 
was mixed up in the rising of the Satraps 
against Persia and was put to death by his 
son, Mithradates, who reigned in his stead 
till 302, dying at the ripe age of eighty- 
four. This Mithradates was an Athenian 
citizen,? and his interest in Platonism was 
shown by his cordial reception of the philo- 
sopher Klearchos.* Collignon suggests‘ that 
he presented the portrait of Plato to the 
Athenians after the philosopher’s death on 
his own admission to the citizenship, in order 
to reconcile the fact of the portrait with the 
proved date of the sculptor. It is true that 
he also accepts the older chronology of the 
Kian house ® and attributes the dedication 
to ‘ Mithridate le jeune,’ but he apparentiy 
recognises the difficulty of the attribution, 
namely, the fact that Ariobarzanes was the 
father of Mithradates I and II, whereas the 
Mithradates of the dedication was the son 
of Rhodobates, by adding, ‘Au vrai, nous 
ne savons pas exactement quel est ce Mi6pa- 
darys 6 “PodoBarov Ilépans dont parle Diogéne 
Laerce, et qui consacre Ja statue de Platon.’ 
The inscription on the dedication ran as 
follows: Mibpadarys 6 “PodoBarov TMépons 
Movoats cixova avéGero TAarwvos iv SeAaviwv 
éxoinoe. In order to reconcile this state- 
ment with the known paternity of Mithra- 
dates Marquardt suggests ® that in OPO AO- 
BATOY we have a corruption of AP <!>0- 


BAP<ZAN>OY, which he proposes to 
read. It is hard to see any justification for 
this change. If we take the inscription as 
it stands we must suppose the dedicator to 
be a cultivated Persian whose interest in 
philosophy caused him to present the Aca- 
demy with a portrait of its founder. Such 
dedications were of frequent occurrence, and 
were often set wp after the death of those so 

1 Philologus, 1895, pp. 489 seqy. 

* Dem. xxiii. 141, 202. 

3 Suid. s.v. Klearchos. 

* Hist, de Sculpt. Gr. ii. p. 344. 

; Cf. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, pp. 3, sega. 

ies 
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honoured.’ We may then regard as un- 
founded the theory of the connection of a 
member of the Kian dynasty with this por- 
trait of Plato, and consider it as an ideal: 
portrait in connection with the other works 
of this class assigned to Seilanion. 

The sculptor’s works fall into two divi- 
sions, the athletic and the ideal, of which 
the former were in all probability the earlier. 
Statues of victorious athletes were in almost 
all cases the prelitninary works of a sculptor, 
those for which least originality was needed: 
and for which there was most demand. 
The maker of the Dying Tocasta can hardly 
have turned to this class of works after he 
had made his fame by others of a widely 
different character, so that we may probably 
conclude that the athlete statues, one of 
which is dated about 330-25, came at the 
beginning of his career. His main activity 
would fall at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age, when his ideal portraits, Achilles, 
Theseus, Sappho, Korinna, Iocasta, would 
be in complete accordance with its ten- 
dencies. It is clear from descriptions that 
the Apollodorus was a work of this nature, 
a personification of Rage rather than a por- 
trait, and, as we have seen, the Plato may 
also be assigned to this class. The Plinian 
date is then confirmed, but the conjectures 
hitherto made as to existing copies of his 
works, based on the earlier date of his 
activity are no longer tenable, though Furt- 
wiingler® pronounces for the earlier date, 
rejecting the recent monumental evidence in 
favour of Michaelis’ contention, put forward 
before the new discovery,° and his view is 
accepted by Mrs, Strong,!? who also discards 
the Plinian date. But literary and monu- 
mental evidence alike go to prove that 
Seilanion stands at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic age, and both in art and choice 
of subject exemplifies its tendencies, later 
carried to excess in the school of Pergamon. 

KatHarInE A. McDowa tt. 


Note—As to the form of the word 
‘PodoBarns, though there is no second in- 
stance quoted of its occurrence, yet both 
parts are as prefix and suffix (Barns = warns) 
among the most familiar in Persian names, 


7 Cf. the statues of Aischylos, Sophokles, and 
Euripides, dedicated by Lykurgos, Paus. i. 21, 1, 
and that of Isokrates dedicated by Timotheos, Vit. 
xz. Orat. Isocr. 27. 

S Statuenkopieen, p. 562. 

® Zur Zeithestimmuny Silanions (Hist. u. philol. 
Aufsiitze E. Curtius gewidmet). 

" The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 

» pp. 67 and 234 
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and nothing is more probable than that they 
should be combined. (Cf. Drouin, Rev. 
Num. 1895, p. 381). 





P.S.—Since the above paper was written, 
an article has appeared in the Athen. Mitth. 
(1903, p. 348) dealing with the date of 
Satyros which the author, Herr Prenner, 
places at c. 364. (Cf. Reinach, Rev. Archéol. 
1898, p. 165; Klein, Prawiteles, p. 36.) At 
the same time he says that the notice in 
Pliny is ‘einziges Festesdatum fiir Seilani- 
ons Zeit,’ explaining the inconsistency on 
the supposition that Pliny made a mistake 
of some ten Olympiads. (Cf. Michaelis 
loc. supr. cit.) He considers the portrait of 
Apollodoros to be probably that of the 
disciple of Sokrates, and places it before the 
middle of the fourth century. Following 
the ordinary chronology he makes Mithra- 
dates I reign from 387-362, a Mithradates 
II from 362-302 (p. 350), doubtfully 
emending ‘PodoBdrov to ’OpodoBdrov or 
’OOovromdrov (p. 349) which leaves un- 
touched my contention that a son of 
Ariobarzanes cannot be identical with the 
son of Rhodobates, or of the proposed 
Orodobates or Othontopates. He contro- 
verts Reinach’s statement that the statue can 
hardly have been set up in Plato’s lifetime, 
giving 387 as the terminus post quem of the 
portrait on the ground of its supposed 
connection with Mithradates of Kios. 
That Seilanion’s pupil Zeuxiades made a 
statue of the orator Hypereides (d. 322) is 
no conclusive evidence for the earlier date, 
as (a) the statue may have been a posthumous 
portrait ; (4) pupils and masters were often 
working simultaneously. To the authorities 
above cited as supporting the date 328 
should be added Graef (/ahrb. 1902, 76*) 
and H. 8S. Jones (Ancient Writers on Gr. 
Sculp. p. 180). 

K, A, McD. 


SCHREIBER’S PORTRAITS OF ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT. 


Studien iiber das Bildniss Alexanders des 
Grossen. TH. ScuHrerper. Teubner, 
Leipzig. 12 mk. 


SiNcE, in 1892, Dr. Koepp published his 
excellent paper on the portraits of Alexan- 
der, the number of known portraits or 
quasi-portraits of the great Macedonian has 
largely increased, and the question of their 
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arrangement and attribution has become 
more complicated. The work of Ujfalvy, 
noticed in the February number of the 
Classical Review, did little towards solving 
the problem. Dr. Schreiber’s work is, as 
might have been expected, a more serious 
contribution. In learning and thorough- 
ness it leaves little to desire. But yet I do 
not think that Dr. Schreiber’s treatment is 
final, or furnishes a really satisfactory basis 
of classification. 

Not only Dr. Schreiber’s valuation of 
portraits strikes us as in some ways unusual, 
but even the list which he draws up 
contains some very remarkable features. 
The Rondanini statue at Munich, identified 
by Koepp with Leochares’ statue of Alex- 
ander at Olympia, is called by Schreiber a 
portrait of Antiochus VIII. of Syria. The 
fine head at Erbach he eliminates. He 
makes no account of the two portraits of 
Alexander on the magnificent sarcophagus 
at Constantinople, work of a first-rate 
sculptor and almost contemporary with 
Alexander. The noble figure of Alexander 
with the sword from Magnesia, published 
by Wiegand in the Jahrbuch for 1899, he 
sets aside. On the other hand Dr. Schreiber 
attributes a value which it is difficult to 
understand to some new portraits of Alex- 
ander from the excavations at Alexandria. 
For example (p. 149) he discusses at am 
length, as an important document, a little 
bronze bust supposed to represent Alexander 
Ammon, in the possession of Mr. Sieglin. 
As the face of this bronze is little more 
than half an inch in height, and it is in 
poor preservation, one is at a loss to under- 
stand the importance assigned to it. There 
are other similar cases. 

I cannot but think that Dr. Schreiber’s 
work, careful and minute as it is, would 
have led to more satisfactory results if he 
had not been throughout hampered by 
pre-suppositions, first, that the great object 
was to ascertain what Alexander was really 
like, and second that the Azara bust of the 
Louvre is a naturalistic portrait of the 
Great King by Lysippus, and so a standard 
by which the value of other portraits may 
be tested. One cannot complain of Dr. 
Schreiber for accepting what is the usual 
view in regard to the Azara bust. Dr. 
Koepp had taken the same view. But yet 
this view is scarcely one which will sustain 
examination. If we turn to Plutarch, our 
authority for the Lysippic portrait, we shall 
find that Alexander preferred Lysippus to 
represent him, not because he portrayed him 
in a realistic way (this would suit the 








































character of Cromwell, but not that of 
Alexander), but because he gave him a 
manly and leonine air (7d dppevwrdv kal 
Aeovra@des), and portrayed him with a proud 
face uplifted to heaven as if in defiance of 
Zeus. What could be less like the Louvre 
bust, which shews us a man of middle age 
with the dullest of faces? Lysippus must 
have portrayed Alexander before he was 
twenty-five, at which age he vanished into 
the remote East, never to reappear. And 
from all that we know of Lysippus, he was 
a highly idealizing and stormy artist, 
something like Michael Angelo. The 
Louvre bust largely owes its appearance of 
faithfulness, as is often the case, to the 
poorness and irregularity of the work. 
Another reason for attributing it to 
Lysippus has been found in its supposed 
likeness to the head of the Apoxyomenus. 
But in the first place the resemblance is 
very doubtful, and in the second place the 
head of the Apoxyomenus is quite an 
ordinary third century type. 

It is probable, as Mr, Hogarth has already 
observed in these pages, that we shall never 
discover in an objective fashion what the 
Great King was really like. But it is a far 
more hopeful task to try to discover what 
his followers supposed him to be like. Here 
we are on safer ground. We have a host 
of portraits and quasi-portraits of the 
succeeding age; and these can be arranged 
in classes and compared one with another. 
They cover all the ground between statues 
certainly meant for portraits, and figures of 
Helios and other deities with a slight touch 
of Alexander in them. Alexander was 
regarded not as a man, but as a hero or 
demi-god, and the portraits of him represent 
a type regarded in various lights by 
sculptors of different tendencies. 

Such classification Dr. Schreiber does of 
course make; but, as I have already ob- 
served, very much depends upon the point 
of view adopted. 

Thus I do not think that the subject of 
the portraits of Alexander is by any means 
exhausted. But yet, from his own point of 
view, Dr. Schreiber has left little undone. 
His illustrations are abundant, and _ his 
discussions of the portraits which he accepts 
are very minute. Everyone who hereafter 
takes up the subject will have to study his 
book with care. 


P. GARDNER. 
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WIEGAND’S ARCHAIC POROS- 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


Die archaische Poros-Architektur der Akro- 
polis zu Athen... herausg. von Th. 
WieGanD, unter Mitwirkung von W. 
Doerpfeld, E. Gilliéron, H. Schrader, C. 
Watzinger u. W. Wilberg. Cassel and 
Leipzig (Th. G. Fisher and Co.) 1904. 
233 pp. with 247 illustrations in the text 
and Atlas of 17 Plates. 60 mk. 


Dr. Wiecanp, who ten years ago, in his 
dissertation on the Puteolan inscription, 
made so remarkable a contribution to the 
study of ancient architecture, has now 
produced what may be regarded as a 
definitive publication of the archaic archi- 
tecture of the Athenian Acropolis and of 
its sculptural decoration. This is obviously 
not the place to do more than give a brief 
indication of the contents of the magnifi- 
cently illustrated work which the support 
of the Eduard Gerhard Fund and the 
assistance of the archaeolcgists named on 
the title-page have enabled him to issue. 
Nearly half the text is occupied by a 
discussion, with complete description (and 
illustration of all that is worth it) of the 
remains of the old Athena-temple (Heka- 
tompedon). In particular, we are glad to 
see reproductions of the ornamental birds 
(storks, which are happily brought into 
connection with the ancient zeAapyixdv, and 
sea-eagles). The famous groups of Typhon 
(holding, as we are shown, torches and birds 
of some kind) on the one hand, and 
Herakles and the Triton on the other, are 
skilfully combined, so as to fill one of the 
pediments. We thus get a well-balanced 
composition, the centre being occupied by a 
tree-stump on which hang the weapons and 
clothing of Herakles. Herakles has not 
yet completed his victory over the sea-god, 
when another, more monstrous enemy 
approaches to attack him. The wings of 
the other pediment are filled by two mighty 
serpents—the guardians of Erichthonios, 
which we see watching over him on the 
well-known British Museum pelike (E 372). 
In the centre was a group of three deities 
enthroned, Athena, flanked probably by 
Zeus and Poseidon. Comparison with the 
Francois vase bears out the attribution of 
these pediment-sculptures to the time 
shortly before the appearance of Ionic 
marble-sculpture in Athens. The second 
section deals with the Peisistratean peri- 
pteral building, with the Gigantomachia in 
one of its pediments. Five smaller poros- 
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buildings are discussed in Section III. The 
fourth contains fragments of undetermined 
position, among them the curious spirally- 
fluted column, to which a fragment with the 
bottom of the capital has now been fitted. 
There can be little doubt that it supported 
a dedication. Section V. contains the 
smaller architectural sculptures. Among 
these is the remarkable left half of a 
pediment, comprising a Doric building, an 
olive-tree (the treatment of which is 
astonishingly naturalistic for the time), 
another building or a peribolos, and two or 
more figures. The author suggests, with 
some reserve, that we have here the sacred 
olive-tree in the Pandroseion and the old 
Erechtheion. The two compositions of the 
procession of the gods and of Herakles, 
Iris, and Hermes are now combined into 
one, so that we have the representation of 
Herakles being introduced into Olympus. 
In Section VI. Dr. Watzinger deals with 
the animal-groups ; the art-type of the bull- 
slaying lion is, as he points out, of Ionian 
origin ; its origin as a theme of art, we 
may add, is to be sought in the primitive 
Anatolian religion (see J.H.S. xx. pp. 118 f). 
In Section VII. a few stray fragments are 
discussed, and M. Lechat’s quaint hypothesis 
about the origin of poros-technique is 
politely but firmly handled.—I have said 
enough to show that the book is not merely 
a minute compilation of what was known 
before, but that it contains much that is 
quite new, and many new combinations of 
what is old. A word of praise is due to 
the splendid plates. In some cases it would 
be possible to find fault with the colouring 
as rather too harsh; but on the whole the 
execution is above criticism. Casts are not 
obtainable, and copies, however carefully 
made, must lack absolute veracity ; so that 
the plates will be a godsend to the lecturer 
as well as to the student. 
G. F. Hit. 


SVORONOS’S NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF ATHENS. 


Das Athener National Museum, Phototypische 
Wiedergabe seiner Schatze mit erlduterndem 
Text von J. N. Svoronos. Heft I. II. 
Die Funde von Anti-Cythera. Pp. 86. 
20 plates and 73 cuts. Heft I. 6 mk. 
80 pf.; Heft II. 9 mk. 20 pf. Athens, 
1903. 


A DEPARTURE has already been made from 
the promised arrangement of this publica- 
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tion. It was to have been based on the 
material of the works described, taking 
marbles, bronzes, vases, and terracottas in 
order. It seems a pity to have sacrificed 
logical arrangement for the immediate 
advantage of starting with finds of peculiar 
interest. 

M. Svoronos devotes the text of Heft I. to 
a full account of the discovery of the statues 
and of the difficulties under which they were 
raised to the surface. The undertaking seems 
to have been carried out with the care and 
zeal which characterise Greek archaeological 
efforts. The depth at which the figures lay, 
and the sunken rocks among which they 
were imbedded made it a lengthy task. 

In the second part the author discusses 
almost exclusively the interpretation of the 
various works, making little or no contribu- 
tion to the vexed question of their style. 

This course, he says, was due to his dis- 
trust of the building of hypothesis on hypo- 
thesis on the part of the stylistic critic, 
though an analogous process gives him no 
misgiving in the system of interpretation he 
has adopted. His main contention, it may 
be said at once, is to establish an Argive 
origin for these figures, which he considers 
to have formed a late and commercial 
exportation for the market of Constanti- 
nople. Where so many works of art are 
concerned it may well be that Argos was in 
some cases the real provenance, but the 
method adopted for establishing this con- 
nection is certainly open to criticism. 

The famous bronze is restored, on the 
evidence of Argive coins, as Perseus with 
the head of Medusa. A very curious 
adaptation of the hair of the Medusa to the 
hollowed hand, shewn in the cut, makes 
this a physical possibility, but so singular 
an arrangement requires confirmation which 
it does not obtain from other works of 
ancient art. More valuable is the print of 
the figure taken before the actual restora- 
tion had been begun, but erect and in its 
present position. 

Of the much damaged marble replica of 
the Farnese Herakles, M. Svoronos has a 
new and surely a very problematical inter- 
pretation, based on the rock on which the 
figure leans. He gives to this, and indeed 
to all compositions in which the rocky 
support or footstool is a conspicuous feature, 
a chthonic significance supposing it to repre- 
sent the gate of death, the dyéAacros 7erpa 
of Homer. 

For the identification of the better pre- 
served figure of the crouching youth the 
author presents us with a new piece of 
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evidence—the discovery of a left forearm 
shewing the attachment of a shield. Sup- 
posing that this can be accepted, the inter- 
pretation of the figure as a warrior in 
combat would seem a necessary deduction, 
and the author is in that case probably cor- 
rect in grouping with this figure, as an 
opponent, a marble of apparently the same 
proportions in a much worse state of preserv- 
ation. But the detail in the photograph is 
far from convincing. For these as for all 
the other figures of the find an Argive 
origin is suggested. 

An interesting excursus is furnished by 
M. Pericles Rediadis on the so called Astro- 
labe. The author's careful examination of 
these curious fragments leaves him still in 
doubt as to their original purpose. He sug- 
gests that they once formed an astronomical 
clock with no mechanical power, but intended 
to be orientated and regulated by the position 
of the stars. 

A word of praise is due to the illustrations. 
Nos. III. and XII. among many good plates 
are very good indeed. On the other hand the 
combination, on Plate IV., of a half-toned 
block for the restored portions of a figure 
with photographic representation of the 
parts in existence is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Again the horses figured on Plate XX. 
must be seriously out of focus if there is, as 
alleged any close resemblance between their 
proportions and those of the quadriga of the 
facade of the cathedral at Venice. 

Joun ff. Baker-PENoyRe. 


RONCZEWSKIT’S LOMAN VAULT- 
DECORATION. 


Gewolbeschmuck tin rimischen Altertum. 
Studien und Aufnahmen, von Konstantin 
RonczEwski, Architekt. Georg Riemer, 
Berlin, 1903. 12 mk. 


THis work deals with the decoration of 
Roman vaults, attention being particularly 
directed to the manner in which the orna- 
mentation is arranged in the given field. 
It is illustrated by thirty plates, separate 
from the text and unbound, and by thirty- 
five figures in the text. These illustrations 
are in the main reproductions of sketches 
made by the author in Rome and Pompeii. 

The most important remains of vault- 
decoration are found at Tivoli and Pompeii 
and belong to the period of the Empire. 
The freest compositions occur where the 
surface of the wall is painted or where 











mosaic has been employed. Stucco decor- 
ations on the other hand are more severe in 
style, while those on coffered roofs are stiff 
and formal. 

The author treats first of coffered vaults, 
whether in stone, or in brick covered with 


cement. The finest examples of the former 


type occur on the arches of Titus and 
Severus at Rome, and on the arch of Trajan 
at Benevento; of the latter type in the 
Basilica of Constantine. He next passes on 
to stucco decorations on barrel or groined 
vaults ; examples are classified according to 
the manner in which the ornamentation is 
distributed over the field. The most im- 
portant types are found in the Apodyterium 
of the Stabian Baths at Pompeii, in a 
private house of the time of Augustus found 
in 1879 on the bank of the Tiber near the 
Villa Farnesina, in the buildings of Caligula 
on the Palatine, and in. the so-called tomb 
of the Valerii on the Via Latina. 

Painted decorations on cylindrical vaults 
must be studied chiefly in reproductions of 
the Renaissance period ; the technique and 
style of this form of decoration are explained. 
Finally the author deals with paintings and 
mosaics as seen on spherical vaults. 

The work is interesting and should be of 
value to those engaged in the study of 
Roman Architecture. 

F. H. MarsHatt. 


HEPDING’S A77/S AND RUHL’S 
DE MORTUORUM IUDICIO. 


Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorar- 
beiten, herausgegeben von ALBRECAT 
Diererich und Ricuarp Wotnscu. I 
Band: Attis seine Mythen und sein 
Kult, von Hueco Heppine. IL Band, 
2 Heft: De mortuorum iudicio, scripsit 
Lupovicus Runt. 1.80 m. 


THE names of Drs. Dieterich and Wiinsch 
are sufficient guarantee that the series of 
Studies and Prolegomena issued under their 
joint editorship will be of high value to all 
students of the history of religion. It was 
a happy thought to group as a series a 
number of treatises which if issued separ- 
ately might easily have failed to command 
the attention they deserve. 

Dr. Hepding’s ‘ Attis’ is first and fore- 
most a collection of Sowrces literary and 
epigraphical. Monumental evidence is 
reserved for a later issue. In the case of 
Attis this collection of Sources is of special 
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value as most are post-classical and many 
from obscure authors not easily accessible. 
The Sources are followed by chapters on the 
myths of Attis, his cult, his mysteries (in- 
cluding the Taurobolia) with a final chapter 
on the historical development of all these ele- 
ments. The main results that emerge are 
as follows. The worship of Attis is a com- 
plex cult in which at least three racial 
factors are discernible, («) a primitive 
divinity of Asia Minor known to the 
Bithynians as Pappas, (5) an orgiastic ele- 
ment from Thrace and Phrygia akin to the 
cult of Dionysos Sabazios and the like, (c) 
a Semitic element as represented by the 
practices of the Galli. The modern mind, 
obsessed by Catullus, realizes only the late 
Semitic element, yet, by a strange irony of 
fate Attis was primarily a _ father-god, 
Pappas. The second point is that though 
the worship of Attis is never found with- 
out that of the Mother, though he is, as 
Servius (ad .#n. vii. 761) says, ‘numen 
conjunctum Matri deum’ yet the two are 
not co-extensive. The worship of the 
Mother, is found frequently apart from 
that of Attis. In the matriarchal condi- 
tions of primitive Asia Minor Ma’s king- 
dom and significance were wider than that 
of Pappas. Third in the matter of the 
mysteries of Attis their ultimate content is 
not what Catullus might lead us to 
expect though this element is not absent, 
witness the rite of the Kernophoria 
(p. 190 ff.), but rather a rite ‘dealing with 
death and resurrection.’ This death or 
resurrection, however, is not any vague 
decay and reblossoming of vegetation—on 
this Dr. Hepding is emphatic—but the actual 
mystery rite practised in the Taurobolia— 
the candidate identitied probably with Attis, 
was actually buried up to the head (p. 196 ff.) 
in a Bopos, bull’s blood was poured over 
him, funeral dirges intoned, he came to 
life, was fed with milk as a new-born child, 
and this new life was the owrnpia of the 
initiated. In a word the religion of Attis 
was built up on an actual rite not a mere 
imagination. Themistios is right when he 
says Tore d€ tdcryer rabos (scil. y Yuxyn) otov 
ot TreXeTatis meydrats katopytalo- 
Mevot Sw Kai TO pyya To fate Kal TO Epyov 
TO Epyo TOU TehEvTay Kal TeACcOa TpoC- 
EOLKEY. The words TATXEL wabos it may be 
noted in passing are curiously paralleled by 
the ritual formulary of the Orphic tablets 
xatpe taba 7O réOnuc. 

Dr. Hepding makes full acknowledgement 
in the matter of the mysteries of his debts 
to Dr. Dieterich. There is perhaps little 
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that is actually new in this portion of his 
book but his restatement of the evidence is 
full and fresh. It should be of good omen 
for the series that its first volume is a 
treatise at once so learned and so living. 


Dr. Ruhl in his De mortuorum judicio 
has selected a narrower field and one in 
which it was not easy to offer new material. 
In his collection of Sources we have found 
nothing fresh ; though to have them thus 
brought together in compact form is mani- 
festly useful. We are glad to find that in 
Germany as in England the conclusion is 
forcing itself on the minds of scholars that 
—protest as he may against the Orphics 
—much of Plato’s imagery and even of his 
philosophy is directly borrowed from their 
doctrine and ritual, especially in the matter 
of eschatulogy. Dr. Ruhl’s position is best 
stated in his own words. ecesse est con- 
cludamus ex his locis Platonem, cui addamus 
Pindarum ex Orphicorum et Pythagoricorum 
sacris libris totam judicandi notionem de- 
prompsisse, quamquam singula, ut judicum 
nominag et numerum alia ex Atticorum 
vulgaribus fubulis poterant haurirt. 

JANE E, Harrison. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE. 


Sunium.—During the excavation of the 
fortification walls the base of a statue was 
found, with a dedication to Aphrodité Pontia. 
In the ruins of a house a pillar was dis- 
covered, into which a rectangular slab with 
a design in relief had once been inserted. 
This relief, which was found close by the 
pillar, represents a woman leaning her r. 
arm ona column and holding a child with 
her |. ; at her feet is a bird. The sculpture 
is probably of Hellenistic date. Lt is sug- 
gested that the figure may be that of a 
goddess, and that we have here an object of 
domestic worship.! 

Oropus.—The excavation of the sanctuary 
of Awphiaraus has been resumed. In the 
xoiAov of the theatre a gold chain with a 
horned lion’s head at either end was found. 
Four houses of various dates, which possibly 
served as hostelries for the entertainment of 
visitors to the festival, were laid bare. An 
inscription of the third century records the 
appointment of the Megarian KadAivous as 
proxenos of tne Oropians.! 

| Athen. Mitiheil. 1903, part 4. 
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Arcadia.—In the sanctuary of Demeter 
of Lycosura, the place of sacrifice has been 
completely cleared. On the altar was a 
hall built with Doric half-columns, and be- 
hind this a large oblong room. The altar 
of Zeus on the summit of Mt. Lycaeus has 
been examined ; it is cone-shaped and about 
50 feet high. Formed for the most part 
out of the natural rock, it has its summit 
covered with black earth, in which are the 
remains of charred bones. In the sanctuary 
of Pan, near the Hippodrome, two marble 
stelae were found bearing lists of victors in 
the Lycaea. Among the victors appears the 
name of Lagos, son of Ptolemy.! 

Aetolia.—A grave mound near the ancient 
Trichonium has been excavated. It was 
erected probably at the end of the third, or 
at the beginning of the second century, B.C., 
after several tombs on the same site had 
been plundered. Several objects were found, 
including (1) two small figures of Niké in 
repoussé work on silver-gilt plates ; (2) two 
iron spurs; (3) a combat between two 
mounted warriors in repoussé work on a 
silver plate, perhaps from a scabbard or 
girdle. In another grave, which was almost 
intact, were found (1) a large gold laurel 
wreath ; (2) a silver didrachmon of the 
Aetolian League bearing a head, considered 
by some to be that of Demetrios (239-229 
B.c.), by others that of Antiochos IIT (222- 
187 B.c.) ; (3) a large gold ring with an en- 
graved stone representing (perhaps) Thalia 
with thyrsos and comic mask ; (4) a bronze 
candelabrum richly ornamented with foliage, 
and other objects. 

A cone-shaped mound near the ancient 
Canope-Arsinoe was also opened. Here was 
a well-preserved grave lined with stone 
slabs. In it were found a small gold wreath 
of ivy leaves, some silver dishes, a fictile 
amphora, etc.! 


ASIA MINOR. 


Pergamum.—The following is a_ brief 
summary of the results of the excavations 
carried on from September to November 
1903. In the street leading from the lower 
agora to the Gymnasium a number of ware- 
houses were uncovered, and, at the N.W. 
corner of the agora, a house of larger size. 
The house was built in the Greek period, but 
was altered in Roman times, when several 
rooms were lined with coloured marbles. In 
the neighbourhood of the Gymnasium the 
covered approach to the middle terrace and 
the terrace itself were excavated. A large 
exercising ground surrounded by porticoes 


1 Athen. Mittheil. 1903, part 4. 
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was uncovered. It is hoped that the upper 
and larger terrace will be excavated next 
year. Numerous inscriptions, terracottas, 
and sculptures have beenfound. Most note- 
worthy are a frieze of tragic and comic 
masks with ivy tendrils from the Gymna- 
sium and the copy of the Herm of Alka- 
menes described in the April number of the 
Classical Review.} 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Three lead pipes found in the 
Piazza Venezia are inscribed in relief 





BR: VIL: EX ‘OF: HILARIANI | 





i.e. Regionis septimae, ex officina Hilariani. 


The following inscription was found in 
the same place : 


AVENTINVS: AY (g. lib.) 
P-P-TABELLAR:S 
BASEM:MARMORIB :: (exornatam) 
EX VOTO (posuit) 
C-A-FRVCTVOSO:COLLIB (erto) 


Aventinus, an imperial freedman, had 
dedicated a marble base in fulfilment of a 
vow. The work was carried out by his 
fellow-freedman, Fructuosus (curam agente 
Fructuoso), Cf. C.1.Z. vi. 8445. 

A column of travertine found on the Via 
Labicana is inscribed : 

I 
IMP: CAESAR 
VESP(as)IANVS: AVG 
PO(n)TIF - MAX 
TRIBV(ni). POTEST: VILLI 
IM(p)* XVIII *P-P 
CEN(sor) ‘COS * VIII 


It must have marked the first mile on the 
Via Labicana. ‘The date is 77 after Christ. 
The column was found about a furlong from 
the Porta Maggiore. Cf. C.l.L. x. 6896, 
6901.? 

Antinum (Marsorum).—The following in- 
scription was found in Aug. 1902: 


, 
C-POMPONI N=C. Pomponius 
ANCITIE N(umeri) f(ilius) 
DONOM 
DEDIT 
(1) VBENS 
MERETO 


It is probably of republican date. For 


° Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1903, part 4. 
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the goddess Angitia, worshipped by the 
Marsi, cf. Verg. Aen. vii. 759.° 
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Aecae, Apulia.—On a large block of lime- 
stone 


T:TERENTIVS -T:F: TARAVOS 
VIXIT -ANNOS: LXXXIIII 

T:- TERENTIVS:-T:F-CLA:TARAVOS 
DICTATOR: FIDENIS:QVATER 

P- TERENTIVS:T-:F: VIXIT: ANNOS: XXI 

T -TERENTIVS:T:F: VIXIT : ANNOS : XXVII 


The information that Fidenae belonged to 
the tribus Claudia, isnew. For the dictator, 
cf. C.L.L. xiv. 4058.3 

F. H. MarsHatt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Athenische Mittheilungen, xxviii. 1903. 
Parts 3-4. 

1. P. Wolters: A monument of the Parthian Wars. 

(One cut.) 

Discusses a relief in the Athens Museum with 
the name of M. Aurelius Alexys who fought 
against the Persians. Many points tend to shew 
that this refers to the campaign in Caracalla’s 
reign, not that of M. Aurelius, as had been 
suggested. 

2. G. Sotiriades: The Battle-field of Chaeroneia 
and the tumulus of the Macedonians. (Plate ; 
five cuts. ) 

An account of explorations on the field of 
Chaeroneia, shewing that the supposed site of the 
battle, between the Lion-monument and_ the 
tumulus is not so suitable as one more to the east, 
near the hill of Thurion ; this clears up difficulties 
and accords with historical data. 

E. Pfuhl: sepulchral altars from Tanagra. (Six 
cuts. ) 

A series of altars found in the tombs, ranging 
from archaic times to the fourth century B.c. ; two 
main types with variations. 

. E. Preuner: Greek lists of victors, 

Discusses the lists from Oropos, Samos, and 
Larissa ; the first (Jnser. Gr. vil. 414) dates 
between 887 and 362; incidentally the writer 
declares with Michaelis for the earlier date for 
Seilanion. The Samos list (unpublished hitherto) 
must be dated 200-150 ; a replica in Oxford needs 
publication. Of the third, six copies exist ; the 
date is shortly before the Christian era. 

. W. Dorpfeld : The Greek Stage. (One cut.) 

(1) Materials for reconstruction of Greek 
theatre: necessity of sharply distinguishing 
periods; down to 350 only literary evidence ; 
Hellenistic remains homogeneous. Puchstein 
wrongly combines Vitruvius (whose accuracy is 
maintained) and existing remains ; careful restor- 
ation must be made from evidence of existing 
parts ; earlier Greek theatres seem only to have 
differed in having wooden instead of stone pro- 
scenium ; Vitruvius’ Greek theatre is the Hellen- 
istic transformed in accordance with Roman ideas. 
(2) Typical Hellenistic theatre described from 
existing remains. (3) Puchstein’s views discussed 
in detail, from architectural, artistic, and dramatic 


rs 
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3 Rom. Mittcil. 1903, part 4. 


points of view, and compared with Vitruvius and 
Pollux ; in no case will they hold. (4) Literary 
records shew no traces of Hellenistic Aoyetov. 
(5) Points of difference between Hellenistic and 
Vitruvian Greek theatres. (6) History of con- 
troversy during last twenty years. 

6. A. Wilhelm: Inscription from Thasos. 

Reconsideration of one published in Ath. MJitth. 
1902, p. 280, with further restorations. 

7. A. Wilhelm: On an inscription from Astypalaia. 

Emendations suggested for Znscr. Gr. xii. pt. 8, 
No. 171. 

8. R. B. Richardson: Head of a youth from 
Corinth. (Plate ; seven cuts.) 

A copy of a Polycleitan (or Myronian ?) type, 
with affinities to the Idolino; other heads of same 
class discussed. 

9. H. von Gaertringen : Cretan town-names on an 
inscription from Andros. 

Discusses a stone in Andros with list of Cretan 
and other place-names, referring to a shrine there 
with rights of asylum. 

10. W. Dorpfeld : On the Erechtheion. 

Recent restorations have not only tended to 
preservation of the building, but have thrown 
light on some disputed points: (1) the later 
restoration in classical times included the north 
side as well as the west ; (2) the mark of Poseidon’s 
trident is probably that under the north colonnade, 
not as Nilsson suggested (J. H.S. 1901, p. 825) in 
the western cella; (3) the western half certainly 
formed the cella of Poseidon-Erechtheus. 

Bibliography (mostly books in modern Greek). 
Recent finds (Samos, Sunium, Boeotia, Pergamon). 
Note on Ath. Mitth. 1902, p. 368 (Dérpfeld). 
Papers recently read. Appointments. Notice of 
U. Kohler. 

BoB W. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. 1904. 
Part 1. 

The principal article is M. Jules Maurice’s ‘ L’atelier 
monétaire de Sirmium pendant la période Constan- 
tinienne.” This mint was opened by Constantine in 
320 and closed in 326. Its activity was probably due 
to Constantine’s frequent visits to Sirmium, 321-324. 
Maurice observes that nearly all the coins of this 
mint commemorate important events in the history 
of the Empire or of the Imperial family. In addition 
to the ordinary currency, the Sirmium mint issued 
medallions of gold and silver made for special distri- 
bution as presents, eg. the gold medallion with 
inscription FELIX PROCEsSvs and a figure of Con- 
stantine holding the globe and sceptre.—Also articles 
on Roman coins by F. Gneechi (a bronze proof of a 
gold medallion of Constantine II., etc.). 


Revue belge de numismatique. 1904. Part 1. 
L. Forrer on Engravers’ signatures on Greek coins. 
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—Dutilh on coins of the Egyptian nomes (Cabassites 
and Diospolis Magna). 


Revue numismatique. 1903. Part 4. 

P. Perdrizet. ‘ Numismatique Macédonienne.’ Un- 
certain Macedonian coins ; types, boar, sow. Perdrizet 
suggests that they may have been struck at Stageira, 
which had a port called Kdxpos. This is not a com- 
pletely convincing argument, though it is true that a 
coinage is needed for Stageira. Staters of the Tu»- 
tnvol, a Thracian people known from coins, circ. B.0. 
500.—A. Diendonné. ‘Monnaies grecques récem- 
ment acquises par le cabinet des médailles.’ Coly- 
brassus. Plautilla rev. Meleager (!) holding spear. 
Mallus. Representations of Cronos.—De Foville. 
“ Monnaies romaines récemment acquises par le cabinet 
des médailles.’ Chiefly coins from the Karnak and 
Aboukir finds. Domitius Domitianus. Probably 
identical with Achilleus, who in 295 assumed the 
purple in Egypt. A list is given of his bronze coins 
(struck at Alexandria) and a newly acquired aureus 
(rev, Victory) is described. The only other known 
aureus is in the British Museum.—‘ Choix des mon- 
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naies et médailles du Cabinet de France.’ The first 
of a serviceable series of papers in which it is pro- 
posed to give full descriptions of select coins—Greek, 
Roman, and Mediaeval—in the French cabinet. The 
descriptions will be accompanied by illustrations, and 
the shite will form an apercu of the collection re- 
sembling Mr. Head’s well-known Guide to the Coins 
of the Ancients, though covering a wider field of 
numismatics. The present part begins with Italy 
(Etruria and Campania).—Mélanges, etc. E. Babelon 
on the types of some archaic staters of Cyzicus, and 
on a head of Herakles claimed to be the earliest 
human head found on coins.—On @ and @ Some 
archaic coins of Phocaea and of Phaselis are inscribed 
with the letter ©. This presumably represents the 
initial of the town-name, and has been supposed to 
be an exceptional form of ¢. Babelon maintains 
that the letter can only be @, and supposes that in 
the primitive pronunciation of Phucaea and Phaselis 
there was an assimilation between @ and 9. 


WARWICK WROTH. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. xiii. 2. 1904. 


S. Reiter, F. A. Wolf. Brief account of his life, 
concluding with an earnest appeal for an adequate 
biography of this ‘ Hero and Eponymos of German 
philologists.’ E. Lammert, Die newesten Forschungen 
auf antiken Schlachtfeldern in Griechenland. Contains 
much severe criticism of Kromayer’s Antike Schlacht- 
felder in Gi., especially of his interpretation of 
technical terms. In the account of the battle of 
Mantineia K. (with Grote) gives Epaminondas too 
much ground to cover after adopting deep formation : 
Lammert thinks E. started from the S.W. corner of 
the valley, only about 1100 yards from the right 
wing of the Spartans, whom he places N. of Mytica. 
At Chaeroneia it is best to assume that the allies 
faced N., K.’s view that they faced W. leading him 
to mistranslate mapepphyvuto in Diod. 16. 86. Poly- 
senos’ two strategemata must be combined: Philip 
was at first routed by the Athenians, but owing to 
the slowness of the pursuit rallied on favourable 
ground (perhaps identified by K., but more details 
needed) and by extending his formation outflanked 
his adversaries. F. Panzer, Dichtwng und bildende 
Kunst des deutschen Mittelalters in ihren Wechselbe- 
ziehungen. Schreiber’s Studien iiber das Bildnis 
Alexanders des Grossen reviewed unfavourably (except 
as regards the last two sections) by F. Koepp, who 
endeavours to refute the charge of ‘unscientific 
treatment’ brought therein against his own work on 
the subject. C. Fries notes the slightness of the 
evidence on which W. Crénert identifies with Neo- 
phron’s Medea, the tragedy of which Brit. Mus. pap. 
186 contains fragments. O. Immisch reviews favour- 
ably C. Ritter’s Platons Dialoge. Inhaltsdarstellungen 
i. (later writings). 


Vol. xiii. 3. 1904. 

R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Theologie in Agypten. 
The Sorcery-papyri and Hermetic ‘ Revelations’ shew 
that the Egyptian religion of the Hellenistic period 
was susceptible of such external influences as Greek 
erp and Babylonian astrology, and had assimi- 
ated a system (of Eastern origin) which promised its 
followers release from the power of Fate and contained 
the principles of Christian gnosticism. The Graeco- 
Egyptian literature had a wide circulation in the East, 
especially among the Jews. E. Lammert (coutinua- 
tion from part 2). Kromayer’s identification of the 
Gongylos of the battle of Sellasia with a river running 
S. of the Turla heights, makes Antigonos pitch camp 
on what was practically the glacis of the position he 
is attacking, and is otherwise improbable (ey. the 
ravine is too precipitous for the troops in question to 
traverse by night). On the other side of the Oinos, 
K. quite misunderstands Polybios’ account of the 
mercenary fighting, makes the phalanxes engage on 
ground on which Antigonos would hardly have ven- 
tured, and then has to reject the account given by 
Plutarch, whom he admits to be otherwise a good 
authority. Lammert puts the camps of Cleomenes 
on the Turla heights aud the N. summit of Olympos. 
A. Gétze, Die LEntstehung der zwolf Artikel der 
Bauern. H. Klammer, Friedrich Hebbels Sdintliche 
Werke. 4. Diels’ Dic Fragnunte der Vorsocratiker 
described and highly praised by H. von Arnim. 
K. Harrison’s Studies in Theognis favourably reviewed 
by O. Immisch. ‘Develops, not without skill and 
acuteness, the lines of one simple fundamental idea... 
In any case bound to have a stimulating influence.’ 
The reviewer gives his own interpretation of vv. 76% 
sqq. The first two parts of Svoronos’ Das Athener 
Nationalmuseum are noticed as containing twenty 
photographs (and explanatory text) illustrative of the 
find of submerged statues at Antikythera. 











